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YOGA-SARA-SANGRAHA. 

( An English Trmsldtion .) 


. PAET I. 

All obeisance to Him who after having,—^from 
^ j his body of Illusion or Nescience 
(M‘^y4) made up of Goodness, Foul¬ 
ness and Darkness (Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas)—^ 
created the Great Principle (Mahat), the (all—em- 
^bracing) thread named Buddhi (spiritual conscious¬ 
ness) constituting (the forms of) Brahm^, Vishnu 
and Siva, brings about in the character of the 
Supreme Being, this cosmos by means of the same 
body, like the spider, and then binds together 
His emanations in the cosmos (as the spider does 
insects by means of its thread). 

We offer reverence by vrord, mind and body to the 
Rishis Patanjali (author of the Yoga Sutras) Vy^sa 
(author of the Bhashya on the Sutras) and the 
rest (other writers on Yoga), as also to the other 
Masters (of the system)—all of whom are so many 
Suns as it were for the removal of the darkness of 
ignorance.* 

Having churned the Ocean of Yoga by means of 
a firm^roi^n the shape of the Yartika (the 
®%av4rtika) I have taken out this essence of 
nectar (the matter in this work)—which I am now 
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putting in (the form of) a book, as if it Wre in 
a jar* 

The definition of Yoga applying to both’kinds of 
it (the Samprajndta and the 
Yoga, defined. Asamprajndta) may be thu§ stat¬ 
ed.: ‘‘Toga consists in the suppression of the funcr 
tions of the thinking principle (Mind) which^ leads 
to the absolute abidance of the Agent (Purusha) 
in his real nature. The partial suppression of 
mental functions consequent upon the waking state 
(which include the conditions of Agitation and 
Ignorance) does not lead to liberation of the form 
absolute abidance in one’s real nature ; because 
such parity, .suppression does not finally uproot the 
seeds of rebiirth in the form of the troubles of life, 
and further because it does not put a final stop to* 
the impressions (samskdra) produced by all the 
functions of the mind; consequently the aforesaid 
definition does not extend to ijiis 
partial suppression. The word ab-- 
solute in the definition serves to differentiate the 
meditative mental suppression from the suppression 
of functions consequent upon universal dissolution 
(i. e. this latter suppression is not absolute in as much 
the fuiiotions recur again at the following creation, 
which is not the case with the supression due to 
meditation). By “ abidance in his real nature ” is 
meant the suppression of conditioned (hence transit 
ent) form,T--or, (which is the same) the non-depriva¬ 
tion of real form. As says the Smriti: “ Liberation 
consists in the abidance in one’s reallferm after the 
abandonnient of its contrary (the unreal oondflioa^ 
form).” Conscious qv Concrete Meditation (^( 32 %- 
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prajhata samddhi) is a means of liberation in as 
mncli as it leads to the perception of the Reality or 
Essence, and thus puts an end to all troubles of 
life and the like (which are causes of re-birth &c.). 
And Unconscious or Abstract Meditation 
jndta samddhi) is also a means of liberation in as 
much as it destroys the impressions (sanskdra) of 
all antecedent (mental) functions, and even goes 
so far as to neglect even Prarabdlia (action of past 
lives whose fructification has already commenced); 
[e. e. this unconscious meditation is so very effective 
that it sets the soul of the agent free even though 
the fructification of his past Karma has not ended], 
All this we have explained at length in the Yoga- 
vartiha [Pada I, Sutras 17 and 18] ; and we shall 
"briefly explain it in this work also later on. The 
word ^yoga’ is also applicable in its secondary im¬ 
plication to the parts of yoga (the different actions 
thaj go to make up Yoga) and to the actions of 
devotion and knowledge, in as much as they are 
the means to the fulfilment of Toga; and as such 
indirectly lead to liberation. 


Which are the mental functions to be suppres- 
„ » sed,—and what is meant by sup- 

the thinking pression ? We reply: The five 
principle. mental functions are: Right notion 

(Pramana) Mis-conception {viparyaya\ Fancy 
(vikalpd)^ Sleep (giidrd) and Memory(mnY^). The 
suppression of desire and other mental functions 
follow from the suppression of these. The Right 

Correct iK)tio * Perception, Inference 

-^rception &c. and Right Testimony. The fimc- 
—defined. tioning of the thinking principle 



directly throiigli the senses is Perception; Ib 
order to include the notion of the existence of God, 
we have to supplement the above definition*by 
making it imply ‘the class (Jati) of such percep¬ 
tion/ [a. e. by explaining the definition as meaning 
that a Perception is that which belongs to the elms 
of mental functions which operate through the 
senses. Por, though the notion of God Is not 
acquired directly through the senses, yet it beloTags 
to the cla^s of such functions]. By the ^'‘function 
of the thinking principle ” is meant the foremost 
point of it, like the flame of a lamp. It is with this 
-*-^act in view that we speak of the (concentration 
of the) mind on a single point. This foremost point 
of the thinking principle, meeting the external 
objects through the senses, assumes the form of 
such objects like melted copper poured into a 
crucible,—^as says the Sdnkhya-Sutra —“The fane- 
^ ^ tion (of the thinking principle) is 
different both from a Part and 
Attribute, and moves forward (towards the object) 
in order to establish it for the sake of relation there¬ 
with (and thus become known) ” \Sankhya-Sutr(i 
V.—107]. Since the function moves towards the 
objects of sense in order to establish its connection 
therewith, therefore it cannot be said to be a part of 
the thinking principle, as the flame (cannot be said 
to be a part) of fire ; nor can it like Desire, &c., be 
an ^ attribute of the thinking Principle, because 
action can belong to a substance only (and not to 
an attribute,—and here of Functiofl^we find an 
action, ^that of proceeding to the objects of ^sens^ 
—hence this Function cannot be an attribute). The 
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effect of this means of Right notion (Perception) 
consists of the reflection of the above function in 
the Spirit (Purusha) ;—and this effect is called 
Right notion (Prama). This fact is otherwise 
explained as the conformity {sdrupyx) of the 
spectator (spirit) with the said function. The 
function (of the thinking principle) due to the 
knowledge of the relation of a certain characteres- 
tic^'to that which hears it, is Inference. That due to 
the knowledge of a word is Right Testimony. The 
result of all these functions is the knowledge or 
conviction of the Spirit (Purusha)'; because all the 
means of knowledge (karana) operate only for the«- 
sake of the SpiritMisconception is wrong 
conviction brought about by some defect (either in 
•"the object itself or in the organ perceiving it). As 
instances of Fancy we have such ideas as ‘ Head of 
Rahu,’ the intellegence of Purusha.f 

The difference of Fancy from Misconception lies 
in the fact that the former is not removable by a 
careful observation of the object, as the latter is. 
The function of Sleep consists of the experience of 
pleasure obtained in deep sleep giving rise to such 
ideas as “I have slept soundly” and the like. 
Memory is a function brought about only by a resi¬ 
duum or impression (Sansk^ra—due to former ex¬ 
periences). Thus the various Functions have been 
described. 


* Of. Sankhyakarika-~5^^[^ ^ I 

f These are said to be fanciful, because Rahu is nothing 
more than the head, and Purusha is notliing more than in; 
telligence itself. 
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To explain 

Suppression— 


“ suppression.” 


defined and ex¬ 
plained. 


P. 4. 


By ‘‘suppression^’ 
we don’t mean either ‘ destruction ’ 
or ‘ general non-existence,’ hecafi.se 
our system does not admit of a 
non-entity ; and further because (if “ suppression ” 
meant non-existence) the fact of its capability of 
bringing about a residuum (to bear fruit in due 
course of time)—which we shall have occa^on to 
speak of—would be inexplicable. What we meajn is 
that “Function” and “ Suppression” 
of the thinking principle are equally 
entities,—^being as they are, only the functioning or 
. ^jDtherwise (advance and cessation) of the principle 
towards its object,—just as the going forward and 
returning are due to the effort of the agent. And we 
have no grounds to assert that advance {pravrittiy 
and cessation {nivritti) are mutual negations (and as 
such cessation is only the negation of advance, or 
a non-entity) ; and further because (if these two 
were only mutual negations) we could not have 1^he 
three states (of the thinking principle): that of 
advance, cessation and neutrality. Therefore as 
both advance and cessation are equally entities, 
residuum is also produced by cessation—as by 
advance (of the functions of the thinking principle). 
For if we denied the function of the residuum we 
could have no grounds for asserting that Meditation 
gains in strength with the advance of time. 

We have defined the general aspects of Medita¬ 
tion. Now to enter into particulars. 

Two kinds of Meditation is of twokin^s. Conscious 
meditation,con- ^ \ rr 

~ ab^ or Concrete (samprcynata) aifd U'^ 
conscious ox Ahstmct^asamprc^ndta). 


Crete and 
atiaot. 
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Of tllesetwo, Concrete Meditation is that in which' 
the object of meditation is properly 
diSjordlfiwt perceivedthat is to say, it is the 
suppression of all functions (of tte 
thinking principle) save the one related to the object 
of meditation. Hence the principal character of 
Concrete Meditation consists in its being the suppres¬ 
sion (of the functions of the thinking principle), 
pre'ceded by the direct perception of the object 
of meditation. The latter qualification is added in 
order to differentiate it from the suppression (of 
functions) consequent upon universal dissolution, 
and also from that accompanying the three different 
forms of concentration : Steadfastness (I)harana) 
Contemplation {Dhydna) and Meditation {Samd- 
^dhi). The suppression attendant upon these last 
three does not bring about the direct perception 
(of the object of meditation, the Supreme Spirit), 
bec^tuse such perception is stopped by stronger in¬ 
clinations towards other objects, as also by Vice 
{Adharma) which yields only to the force of Virtue 
( JDliarmd) produced by Meditation (yoffa). Concrete 
Meditation, on the contrary,—^which is only the 
suppression of all the functions save the one related 
to the object of meditation—, is such that the 
impediment caused by the presence of other 
objects being removed, all inclination towards 
such objects is suppressed, and a peculiar Virtue 
( Dharma) is produced, which makes Concrete 
^ ^ Meditation the cause of direct per- 

Theall-pervad- _ „ _ , . ^ mi t , 

iBg character of’ ceptiou of its object. The think- 

ing principle is, from its very 

jprmciple. j' 

1 >. g. natrjre, capable of comprehending 
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all objects, and as sncli is all-pervading. It is 
however not always able to do so because of 
the veil of Darkness (Tamas) (spread) over *it. 
Therefore when meditation in the form of sup¬ 
pression destroys the augmentors of this Dark¬ 
ness (Tamas),—in the form of the presence of 
other objects and the inclination (of the agents) 
towards them, and (the various forms of)'Vice 
(^Adkarma)—, the object of meditation jtre- 
sents itself to the perception of the thinking 
principle:—such is the approved conclusion of 
the Yoga Philosophy. The four kinds of Concrete 
Jleditation will be described later on (Sanskrit 
text P. 8). 

To define Abstract Meditation (asamprajndta). 

Abstract Meditation, literally mean-' 

tatlofSaned.^’ COnscious- 

ness disappears,—consists in the 
suppression of all the functions (of the thinking 
principle). At this time there is no other trace of 
the thinking principle save the residiitim left behind 
by its functions ; otherwise the VyuWlimm (waking 
—consisting of the states of mind, agitation and 
ignorance) would become inexplicable. For, this 
Vgutthana has been defined as that which suppres¬ 
ses all the fiinctions after having destroyed the 
residuum of true knowledge ;— ^the latter qualifi¬ 
cation being added in order to differentiate the 
Suppression consequent upon universal dissolution. 

Ifow we describe the result of Meditation, because 

Eftectof medi. import?»ftt of all. The 

t^ion—extirpa- result common to both k'infis o|^ 
tioEofpain. Meditation (the Concrete and the 


tioE of pain. 
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Abstract) is tlie visible e£Fect of Concrete medi^ 
tation ,—vizi the cessation of the experience of 
pain dne to the various functions (of the mind), 
brought about by the suppression of the (mental) 
faculties* The imperceptible effect of Concrete 
Meditation is the direct perception of the object of 
contemplation (Supreme Spirit) through the afore¬ 
said Suppression ;—as is laid down in the Sutra : 
“ To one of suppressed faculties belong a concentra¬ 
tion and consubstantiation in (matters relating to) 
the perceiver, the means of perception and the 
object perceived, as in a transparent gem [ Yoga- 
sutra 1—41], This (perception of the Supreme 

Spirit) brings about the cessation of pain due to 
ignorance, and thus leads to liberation; and if there 
*'is some desire (for worldly pleasures) still left 
behind, the conduct of the agent runs unimpeded, on 
account of the elements, the sense-organs and Nature 
haying been overpowered (by him.) The imperceptible 
result of Unconscious or Abstract Meditation on 
the other hand, is the quick spon¬ 
taneous liberation (no sooner desired 
than obtained) consequent upon the destruction of 
the residua of actions whose fructification haa com¬ 
menced, as also of all residua {Sa7iskara) in com¬ 
mon with that of real knowledge or wisdom. To 
explain: Eeal Knowledge or wisdom {Tattwa-jndna) 
cannot supersede either its own residuum or impres- 

Indestmctibi- (Sansk^ra) or the residua of 

lity of Pr&abdha action whose fructification has com- 
by Knowledge, ^ menced ; because there is no con- 
trariefy between real knowledge and these latter 
and further because the Si^uti ^—‘‘The delay occurring 


P. 6. 
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so long as there has been no liberation ; and when 
this occurs final beatitude (is attained)’’ \Chliando- 
gya VI—xiv—2]—bears testimony*to 

a certain amount of delay (in the process of beati¬ 
tude through Knowledge) due to the residua of 
actions whose fructification has commenced (and 
not yet ended); and because the destruction of 
such residua by Knowledge is contrary to air Si^uti 
and Smriti passages treating of Jimnmukta* 
living Adept); and lastly because such destructibility 
of residua is precluded by the Vedanta Sutras,. 
There is no such preclusion however in the case of 
the destruction of the fructifying residua by means 
of meditation ; hence “ when a Yogi has attained 
to the (last) perfect (stage of) meditation—the fire 
whereof has burnt off all the residua of his action/ 
he, without delay attains to liberation in that very 
life.” The absence of delay mentioned in this pas¬ 
sage bears testimony to the capability of Yog^t to 
destroy the fructifying residua (Prarahdha), There¬ 
fore, an agent, who desires to supersede the 
Prarahdha and thus attain quick liberation, stands 
in need of Unconscious or Abstract Meditation 
{AsamprajnataSamddhi) even after the acquirement 
of jreal Knowledge or wisdom. In the Vdrtika 
we have gone into the details of this tlieory. The 
above theory does not in any way vitiate or contradict 
the theory that even in the absence of Unconscious 
Meditation, the fructifiation of the residua of actions 
having ended, liberation is attained by those who 
have acquired true wisdom. The trutl^of this theory 
is borne out by the passage “Tasya tavadeva*&c.,” 
(from the Chhandogya Upanishad, just quoted). 
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And when ignorance has been removed, there being 
no^seed (of rebirth), the (cycle of) rebirth is 
necessarily stopped. The word 
^ Vimokskye^ in the Sruti means 
that the agent becomes free from the shackles of 
the fructifying residua. 


The; following may be urged (by the objector) 


Objection quot¬ 
ing a * passage 
from the Smirti 
declaring the 
destine tibility of 
»n residua by 
knowledge. 


‘ In the Smriii we meet with pas¬ 
sages like this,—The fire of medi¬ 
tation quickly destroys all foulness 
due to vice ; and then suddenly fol¬ 
lows knowledge or wisdom which 
directly leads to the acquirement of 


nirvana,”—^which distinctly state the capability of 
meditation to destroy the residua of actions ; and we 
may make all these refer to Concrete Meditation 


(and not to Unconscious Meditation, as you would 

have it).’ (We reply) : Not so : The 

Eepiy the des- passage just quoted implies the des¬ 
truction meant , i a 

here is that of tructiou, by means of Concrete 


the^ S ^f the vices stand- 

knowledge. ing in the way of Knowledge or 
wisdom, and not of all actions 
(good or bad). For (if the latter were the case) then 
we could not reconcile the above passage with 
the destruction of all the actions by wisdom 
mentioned in the Bhagavadgitd:—^^llh.^ fire of 
wisdom, 0 Arjunal burns out all actions” {Bhaga-- 
va^gitd — "j. Because all actions having been des¬ 
troyed by Conscious Meditation which leads to (and 
thus precedes ) the acquirement of wisdom, (there is 
m trace of action left which could be “burnt'” by 
“ the fire of wisdoiii ”). The capability of Medita-: 
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tion to destroy all actions mentioned in a passage 

above qnoted-“ the agent having all his actipns 

burnt by the fire of meditation”-^is therefore with 

reference to Unconscious Meditation. Thus then 
we cannot reconcile these two passage as referring 
to Conscious Meditation. Therefore the meaning of 

the passage-“ having his actions burnt &c.^”- 

is that fructifying residua of actions is destructjble 
only by Unconscious Meditation, and not by, either 
Qonscious Meditation or its effect, real Knowledge 
or wisdom. All that is meant by the destruc¬ 
tion ” of actions either by meditation or wisdom, is 
T:hat they are rendered incapable of producing 
their effects on account of the removal of their 
auxilliaries ;—^this also is what is meant by ‘‘ burn¬ 
ing” (of actions). To explain : When the troubles 
or impediments (of life) in the form of ignorance 
and the rest are destroyed by wisdom or knowledge, 
actions are rendered incapable of bearing any results 
^ ^ by the very fact of the removal 
of their auxilliaries, in the shape of 
such trouble &c. Because the Sutra —‘‘ The roots 
existing, the developments follow &c.,” \_Yoga- 
Sutra —II—13]—distinctly lays down the theory 
that the developments (effects) of actions begin only 
when their root—^trouble—exists. Vy4sa also ex¬ 
plains the Sutra to the same effect. Therefore (we 
conclude) that the passages mentioning the destruc¬ 
tion of actions by Knowledge are only explanatory of 
the Ky^ya doctrine (and not of the established doc¬ 
trine of Yoga). In the same manner Unconscious 
Meditation also only serves to remove the auxiUiaif 
to actions in the form of the desires produced by 
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residua whicli lead to the experience (of pleasure 
or pain). Because the fact of the supersession of 
the residua of the waking state (including the Con¬ 
ditions of Agitation and Ignorance) by those of 
Suppression is borne out by the Sutra and the 
Bhashya as well as by our ordinary experience. 
There5;>rewhen Unconscious Meditation has destroy¬ 
ed ^all desires produced by residua, even the 
fructifying residua are no longer able to bring 
about their effects in their entirety; because both the 
Sutra and the Bhashya have decided that Vasana 
(desires produced by residua) is a necessary auxilliary 
to action. Consequently the residua, whose fructifica¬ 
tion has commenced but not yet ended, falls down 
gf itself, on the destruction of its substrate, the 
thinking principle or Mind. Because the purpose 
of the soul being the necessary cause of the sub¬ 
sistence of this Mind, it naturally falls off when 
(on diberation) there is no purpose of the soul. 
Thus we have, by the way, proved by reasons also 
that Unconscious or Abstract Meditation destroys 
the fructifying residua of actions. 


Thus the results of the two kinds of Meditation 

4Mndsof Con- described. Now we des- 

crete Meditation cribe the sub-divisions of Conscious 
defined. Concrete Meditation. Conscious 

Meditation is of four kinds—(1) Argumentative 
iSavitarhd)^ (2) Deliberative (3) Joyous 

{Sananda) and (4) Egoistic {Sasmitoi), These four 
^ names are conventially given to the 
different forms of perception. Hence 
* P. 9. Suppression of mental faculties, 

when accompanied fey Effective 
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perceptions, are called Savitarka &c. Argumentatim 
and the rest are the names of four successive Stages. 
And because these four are in the form of the 
steps of a stair-case, therefore the same kind of 
succession is said to refer to the suppression ac¬ 
companied by these. For in suppression by itself, 
there can be no order. The order in ^ which 
Savitarka and the rest are mentioned above is the 
general one {autsargika\ because it is scarcely 
possible for the thinking principle to enter at 
once into the extremely subtle,—^as we find in the 
Smritis also : In the beginning of Meditation, 

•one ought to contemplate the embodied God, then 
after this> the Bodiless: because when the Mind 
has been well—cognisant with the gross, then 
alone is it to be gradually led into the subtle.^ 
And even though the Mind is engrossed in (ex¬ 
tremely attached to) gross objects, yet it is not 
possible to fix it on the forth-coming successive 
stages (which treat mainly of Subtle Existences).. 
Therefore the proper (lit. kingly) road (to perfect 
Meditation) is the passing to the successive later 
stages through the perception of gross objects, in 
which latter the Agent has met with various dis¬ 
crepancies. But one who has already attained to 
a higher stage, through the special favour of God, 
ought not to revert to the practices of the preced¬ 
ing lower stage when there is no desire for the 
(attainment of the) occult powers specially adapted 
to the First Stage ; because in this case the 
fruits of the second higher stage will have already 
accrued to the Agent. As is declared by the Com¬ 
mentator {Bhashga on the Tog^x. Sutras) : “ One 
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who has through divine fevour^ reached the higher 
stage is not to revert to the lower, because the 
ends of the latter will also have been served by 
the former ” [ Yoga^Bhashya of Vyasa]. All these 
Four Stages (of Meditation) are to be practised 
with reference to one and the same object, or else the 
Agent ^will land himself in the fault of relinquish¬ 
ing^ his previous practices, as well as in that of 

fickleness of Mind. As for Example : 

p in 

The object (of Meditation) {alam- 
hand) is that with reference to which the Agent 
at first ponders or contemplates,^—be it either 
the Body of the Vir4t, or the four-armed body" 
(of Vishnu &c.), or ordinary objects, such as an 
earthen jar, consisting either severally or collec¬ 
tively ill the twenty-six tattwas (principles). Argu¬ 
ment {vitarka) consists in the first perception 
by means of Steadiness, Contemplation and 
Meditation with reference to gross forms of all 
the unheard of excellences and defects, and other 
particulars of the object in its grossness—parti¬ 
culars either adjacent or removed, and existing 
in the past future or present. The word gross ” 
here implies the elements as well as the sense—or¬ 
gans. This kind of perception is different in 
character from that of four-armed Vishnu by 
Dhruva and others brought about by means of 
penance In the case of the latter, the Supreme 

Lord, being satisfied with the penance and Con¬ 
templation (of men like Dhruva), created a body 
for Himself antf thereby presented Himself to their 
view and talked to them. Yogis^ on the other 
hand, by the force of their Meditation directly 
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perceive the real body of the Lord as he lies either 
in Baikuntka or the Sweta-dwipa (different Pel- 
estial regions)—though they themselves are at a 
distance from Him. In this latter case no con¬ 
versation &C .5 is possible ; though in this (latter) 
case the peculiarity is that the Yogis can see 
through the different particulars, excellences and 
defectSj existence in the past, present or future— 
with regard to the four-armed body (of the Lord). 
Thus has Argumentation {Vitarka) been described. 

Next is described Leliberation (piehara') : JDelU 
heration is that stage in which, with 
berative^^ regard to the same object, the gross 
vision being renounced after gross 
perception (described above), the agent has the per¬ 
ception of the various subtle existences ending 
with Nature {Prakriti)^ through all the particulars 
mentioned above, by means of the three-fold pro¬ 
cess of Steadfastness (phdrana) &c, with reference 
to the said subtle existences. Here 
the word “ Subtle ” {Sukslima) in¬ 
dicates ^ cause (in general)’, and as such implies 
(all the series of causes): the primary Elements 
(Tanmdtras\ Self-consciousness {Akankdra}^ the 
Great Principle {Makat-tattwa') and Nature (Pra- 
kriti). Objection: ^ How can the subtle perception 
of a gross body be reliable?’ Eeply: Not so (your 
objection is not valid): Because all gross bodies of 
the form of the earthen jar and the like being the 
effects of the twenty-six principles (headed by 
Nature) are connate or co-substantial with them, 
on the ground of non-difference of the effect frogn 
its cause. And further, because gross bodies, as 





effects, are transitory or impermanent and the only 
reality that they have, is in. the form their canses ; 
—as declares the Sruti : “ Ghata and the like are 
mere developments for the sake of the name and 
the beginning of language, the only reality is the 
clay (as the canseV’ [^Chhandogya-Upanishad VI]. 
Objection : ^ Even then how can there be any 
pondering (Bhavand) of the imperceptible subtle 
forrfi. ? Eeply : Bo (yon are not right) : Because 
pondering in general (of ordinary objects) being 
possible simply through means ordinarily heard of 
and discussed, the pondering of particulars unheard 
of and unthought of could be comprehended by- 
the force of Meditation. This rule may be accepted 
as universal. Thus has Deliberation (vichdra) been 
described. 

Now we describe Joy {Ananda)i when with 
regard to the same object, after the 
(3) The Joyous. pei.(j0ptj[Qn of the subtle form, 
that (subtle) process of vision is abandoned, then 
there arises (as before) a peculiar perception in the 
form of pleasure—by means of Steadfastness, Con¬ 
templation and Meditation with reference to the 
soul’s purpose in the form of pleasure, preceded by 

the (first) twenty-four principles (Tattvas); - 

and this ( perception ) is called Joy ( ananda ) ; 
because we accept the theory of the non-difference 
or identity of perception and the object of percep¬ 
tion. Though, Nature {Frakriti) being constituted 
(ej^ually) of the three attributes {Sattwa^ Rajas and 
Tamas\ pain and stupefaction should, like pleasure, 
bg present everywhere in it,—yet since it is to 
attachment to pleasure alone that metempsychosis 
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(birth and rebirth) and the want of perception of 
the Spirit are due> therefore it is pleasure alone^(of 
the three) which is to be specially perceived in all 
its particulars, by means of Meditation {Yoga). So 
that when the agent finds out for himself the 
discrepancies in pleasure (as such), he will find 
it to be pain (in reality), and as such he will 
have done with all his attachment to it,—with this 

end in view alone is Meditalion 

p 12 

restricted to pleasure strictly. In 
the Moksha-dkarma^ however, stress being laid on 
the doctrine of the identity of the property and the 
object bearing it, Joy too, like other (qualities, is 
said to be included in the twenty-four principles ; 
and thus Conscious Meditation is made only three¬ 
fold : To the devotee,—^in the beginning, having 
recourse to the first form (Conscious) of Meditation 
—accrue (successively) Argumentation {Vitarka)y 
Deliberation {Vichdra) and Eight Discernment 
( Vimka).^' ‘ Eight Discernment ’ here mentioned is 
the same as Egotism {asmitd) that we are going to 
describe hereafter. 

Now is defined Egotism (asmitd). Having, in the 
above manner duly passed through 
ti W The Egois- above—mentioned stages, and 

having found the Gross, Subtle and 
Joyous perceptions all full of discrepancies, and 
being in the end disgusted with them, the agent 
finally has in the same object, the perception of Self 
—entirely apart fi-om his former experiences— 
(obtained) through the character of\he Self as un¬ 
changeable, all—^pervading and being of tSe forp 
of pure intelligence —and this (perception) is , 


4. 






called Egotism {asmita ); because the perception is 
in the form: ‘ I am other than my body &c.’ Since 
there is nothing left to be known after the know¬ 
ledge of Self, therefore Egotism is called the last 
stage. The extreme state of this perception is called 
JDkarma-Megha-Sarnadhi (the Cloud of Yirtue) 
[cf. Yoga—Sutra IV.—28] ;—at the appearance of 
which*there arises (on the part of the agent) a feel- 
ing*of ‘ enough’ with regard to the (above mentioned) 
knowledge (of Self) also and then follows the ex¬ 
treme point of dispassion which finally leads to- 
Unconscious Meditation. Of Egotism^ there are two 
objects, viz, (1) the human Self as discerned from^ 
the twenty-four principles, and (2) 
The Supreme Self as discerned from 
*the human Self, as well as from the twenty-four 
principles. With regard to these two objects also 
the general order of succession of the various 
stages is equally applicable. The following passage 
from the Smriti bears testimony to the two-fold 
object of Egotism : The principle, apart from 

the twenty-four principles, known as the twenty- 
fifth (the human Self)—when reduced by means of 
rightdiseernment to Absolute unity, perceives the 
twenty-sixth (the Supreme Self).” And further 
we have the fact that the Supreme Self is far 
more subtle in His nature than the human Self, 
The nature of the human Self is perceived in 
Egotism {Asmita) ; because the perception of Self 
consists only in the cognition (in the perception) of 
the character^of Self as indivisible (Absolute), 
jpnchrfhgeable and the like. The perception of the 
Supreme Self, however, is not possible in the stage 
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of Egotism. The Meditation of Self in general (i. e. 
chiefly of the human Self) is, here and there, in the 
Yoffa Sutra and the Toga Bha^hya^ mentioned by 
the name Sattwa’‘purusMnyiita--KIiyati (the j)ercep- 
tion of the Self as different from the other princi¬ 
ples—^which are all constituted by the three Attri¬ 
butes SatUca^ Raja& and Tamas). The Meditation 
of the Supreme Spirit on the other hand is men¬ 
tioned in the Sutra, ‘‘ Or by devotion to God 
[Yoga-Sutra I. 23]—and the Bhashya thereon. 
As also in the Maisya and the Kurma Puranas :— 
“A devotee is of three kinds : (1) the Bhautika (2) 
the Sankhya and (3) the Antyasrcmi (one belonging 
to the last state of human existence : that of remu- 
ciation). In the first there is the first pondering 
(z. e, the pondering or contemplation of the Ele-"" 
ments); in the Sankhya (the second) there is con¬ 
templation of the Imperishable (Self-human) ; and 
in the last is said to exist the final contemplation 
of the Supreme Lord.” 

The word Elements” in the above passage 
implies all irrational objects. The “ Antydsrami ” 
is the Baramahama (an ascetic of the highest 
order). ‘‘ First pondering ” or the pondering of the 
Elements, In* “ Sankhya ” or the Secondary Toga 
(one of the inferior order) there is “ Contemplation 
of the Imperishable ” — L e, the Contemplation of 
the unchangeable Intelligence in its 
ordinary character (i. e, as human 
Self). “ In the third”—^in the Case of the ascetic 
of the highest order—there is the* Final—that 
which is to be performed in the end—Contefbpla-^ 
tion of the Supreme Lord—z, e. Contemplation 
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totciiing the Supreme Spirit. Consequently of all 
kinds, of Conscious Meditation this last, the Medita¬ 
tion of the Supreme God-head is the highest. 
As is declared in the Kiirmapurana : “ That is 

called High Meditation—^touching the Supreme 
God-head—in which you perceive Me alone, the 
Self, j)ure and ever blissful. All other forms of 
Meditation mentioned in the large treatises on the 
ma^tter are not equal even to the sixteenth part of 
this Spiritual Meditation. That Meditation,—in 
which the liberated Souls directly perceive the 
Universal Lord—^is said to be the highest of all.” 

Objection : ‘ How is Egotism possible in connec¬ 
tion with non-sentient objects, such 
•of^EgoS^with as ajar and the like’? Eeply : 

regard to non- No (your objection does not hold): 
sentient ob 3 ects. y . ( 

because as the cause (of the universe), 
the human as well as the Supreme Self pervade 
though every object. [And as such Egotism is 
quite possible with regard to the Self pervading 
the jar]. 


The •‘four divisions of Conscious Meditation have 
thus been described. Of these the 
four stages—Argumentation, (Deli¬ 
beration, Joyousness and Egotism) 
—consist (respectively) of the per¬ 
ception of the gross objects, (subtle 
objects, pleasure & human Self). To these four 
collectively is given the name Samapatti (condi¬ 
tion or stage)? The qualifications, Argumentation 
^nd Deliberation, accompanying the stages Argu¬ 
mentative and Deliberative, are each of two kinds. 


The different 
stages— Samapa- 
tti —of these 
four kinds of 
concrete Medi¬ 
tation. 


Argumentation is of two kinds : Argumentative 
and jSTon-argumentative; and Deliberation also is of 
two kinds : Deliberative and Non-deliberative. 

To explain this: When the perception of the 
elements and the sense—organs— 

P 15 ^ • 

' * above mentioned as argumentation 

{Vitdrko) —is accompanied by Vikalpa (explained 
below) with regard to the word, the object and the 
meaning (of the word) \i. e* with regard to the rela-- 
tions of words and their meanings,] then it is 
called the Argumentative Condition {Savikalpd’- 
Samdpatti) ; and when there is no such process of 
denotation perceptible it is called the I^on-argK- 
mentative Condition (Nirvitarka'-Samdpatti). Ques¬ 
tion : What do you mean by the Vikalpa^ of the^ 
word, object and idea of words?” Eeply : There 
are three portions in the comprehension of a 
word {e. g. Eari)i (1) Hari, the word; (2) Hari, 
the meaning; and (3) Hari, the idea (in the 
mind);—and when the Agent fancies an identity 
among these three, we have an instance of the 
Vikalpa (or fancy) of the word, object and the 
idea, which constitutes the first Vikalpa men¬ 
tioned above. The gross perception accompanied 
by this is called the Argumentative or Fancy 
{Savitarka or Vikalpa)^ And the gross perception 
devoid of this Vikalpa (Fancy) is called Non-argu- 
mentative (Nirvitarka) or Nirvikalpa (not admitting 
of any idea of the relation of word and its 
meaning). The doctrine of the Modern Logician— 
that Mrvakalpa perception is the perception of the 

---^^_t . 

* Note:—For a defintion of Vikaljpa the reader is referred t<^ 
Toga-Satra I, —9, 
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Supreme Spirit devoid of qualifications (or condi¬ 
tions)—^is without any grounds. Here* Vikalpa 
of word (its object and the idea) is to be taken 
as implying Vikalpa in general, because the reasons 
above stated apply to all. Hence the Argumentative 
Condition is called Apara-^pratyaksha (Non-high 
or lufgrior perception),—^because it is tinged with 
Ignorance in the shape of Vikalpa (Fancy). The 
Non-Argumentative Condition on the other hand 
is called Para-pratyaksha (High or Superior per¬ 
ception), because it is devoid of all Superfluous 
imposition (e. e, ConditionsV Thus the two-foldness 
of Argumentation has been described. 

The two-foldness of Deliberation is next described: 
• The perception of subtle existences 

The two-fold from Nature {Prakriti) down to the 
UbSatin!^^ primary Elements, has been called 
P. 16. Deliberation (yichara). And when 
this perception is accompanied by 
the' experience of the emanations of each of them 
(subtle existences)—^in the form of Time, Space and 
the like—then it is called Deliberative Condition 
I (^Savickar^a’-Samapatti) ; and when without such 
experience, it is Non-^Deliberative Condition {Nirvi- 
chdra Samapatti), Thus have the different forms 
of Conscious Meditation been described. All these 
are called Meditation with support {Sdlambana 
Yoga) or Seeded Meditation {Sabija Yoga\ —res¬ 
pectively for the reasons that they are related to^'a 
> support in tha form of the object contemplated, 

-——«i---- 

^ The reading noted in the footnote is decidely the corrects 
ones. . 
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and that they produce residua, the seed of the 
(future mental) functions. 

Of the Conscious Yogi^ there are four stages : 

The four stages ‘ Prathamakal^ika^ (2) 

of the Conscions The Madhiibhumika, (3) The Prajna-- 
Yogi defined. and (4) The Atikrantahhamni- 

ya. The first is one who has the Argumentative'Condi- 
tion, because in that stage he has not given up all 
zikalpa (see above) with reference to words, their ob¬ 
jects and the ideas (conveyed by them). The second 
{MadJmbkumika) is one who has theNon-Argumenta- 
tive Condition,—and the name of whom is 
bharaprajna (one whose Knowledge is truth-sup¬ 
porting) because in the case of this Knowledge 
there is no touch of any imposition of unreality^ 
This stage is also called Madhumati (Honeyed), 
because, connected with Knowledge it gives satis¬ 
faction, just as honey does. Then through the Kon- 
deliberative Condition follows, in due succession, 
the third (Prajnajyoti) which has subdued all 
subtle existence up to Nature {Prakriti). It is in 
this stage that the Joyous Meditation {Sananda) 
enters. Then follows the fourth {Atihr&nta- 
bhamniya) which continues till the completion of the 
Egotistic Meditation {Sdsmita). This stage ends 
with the Meditation named Cloud of Virtue 
{BkarmaTmgha), This Cloud of Virtue is thus 
described ; All desire for the attainment of occult- 
power having been renounced, there immediately 
p 17 ^'^Hows the discernment of the Spirit 

from the Attributes. And th’qg when 
all purpose (of the Spirit) having disappeared owing 
to the suppression of Ignorance withl all its ao 


companying residua,—iu that discernment too 
which consists in pain, there arises dispassion 
consisting in a sense of ‘enough’ ; and then 
follows Unconscious Meditation. And since thus 
the process described above showers (mehati) high 
Virtue producing such faculties as omni¬ 

science and the like,—therefore this process of 
Meditation is called the ‘ Skowerer ’ or ‘ Cloud ’ 
{Me!yha) ^ of Virtue^ {Dharma), In this state the 
Yogi is called a Jimnmukta (a living adept). 
Question ; ‘ Then living adeptship and liberation 
would not be possible without omniscience and the 
rest ? Answer : Certainly, they could not be ; 
because so says the Bhasliya. After having 
described all the occult powers of Meditation upto 
Omniscience, the Bhashya says: “ To the Supreme 
Lord (Iswara) or to the non-divine personage (a 
Yogi who is equipped with wisdom arising from 
Steadiness &c., as described in the Bhashya on 
Sutra III.—53) or to him who has attained wisdom 
due to right discernment, or lastly to any Agent who 
has the seed of all the troubles of life destroyed,— 
there is no necessity of anything (in the shape of 
Powers) for the attainment of wisdom. And the 
purity of Sattwa (the principal ingredient of Buddhi^ 
the thinking faculty) bestrides the occult powers 
due to meditation as well as Wisdom. In fact 
Wisdom dispels non-perception (Ignorance); and on 
the suppression of Ignorance the consequent troubles 
also cease ; and without troubles there is no frui- 
fiction of (residua of) actions. In this stage the 
AJjtribufes, having all their duties done, do not 
again rise to the vision of the Spirit;—and in this 
3 
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fact lies the isolation {Kaimlya) of the Spirit from 
Nature ” [ Yoga Bhaskya —III.—55]. In the above 
passage, by the expression ^ the wisdom due to 
right discernment’ is meant “^the perfection of 
right discernment.’ Omniscience is mentioned in 
the preceding Sutra (III,—54). ‘Purity of Sattwa" 
is the ‘dispassion with regard to the enjoyed 
(objects).’ Thus we see that the above passage 
gives assent to the Sankhya doctrine— mz: Though 
the Meditation called Cloud of Virtue ranging upto 
Omniscience has not been brought about,—^yet 
the two kinds of liberation are brought about 
" simply by means of the destruction of the seeds of 
metempsychosis, in the shape of pride, passion, 

envy and the like. In the case 

p 2^g •' 

of Unconscious or Abstract Medf- 
tation, on the other hand, all desires produced 
by residua ( Vasand ) having been destroyed, 
there quickly follows liberation through the utter 
disregard (or suppression) of fructifying residua 
{prdrahdka) —and this liberation is quite sponta¬ 
neous, and does not abide by any hard and 
fast rule—(as has been already observed above). 
Thus has Conscious Meditation been described in 
detail. 


We next treat in detailof Unconscious or Abstract 
Meditation. This is of two kinds: 
(1) The Updyapratyaya and the 
Bkavapratyaya. Upayapratyaya 
is that in which the Abstract Medi¬ 
tation is brought about in this very 
region by the means prescribed in the SaStras :— 
the word ‘pratyaya’ here signifying ‘ Cause h 


The two kinds 
of abstract me¬ 
ditation. 

(1) The Upaya- 
pratyaya. 
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Sucli means are : (1) Faith (^raddha), (2) Energy 

Tfie means o£ (3) Memory {Smritt), (4) 

this kind of Me- Meditation {Samadh^ and (5) Dis- 
ditation. cernment or Sagacity {Prajnd) as de¬ 

clared in the Sutra [I—20]. Here 'Sraddha' 
in the powers of Yoga ; Virya — ^k<d Concentration 
of the*thinking principle ; (Remembering 

and.thus) Contemplating; Samddki^tlne final part 
of Yoga ; ‘ = perception-brought about by 

Conscious Meditation. These five become the means 
to abstract Meditation through extreme dispassion 
(to be described later on). When the above five are* 
employed with great impetuousness and intensity, 
then consecutively follow Abstract Meditation and 
eflfect, Liberation. Even when there is a certain 
amount of sluggishness (on the part of the Agent) 
in the employment of the above means, the two 
results (Abstract Meditation and Liberation) are 
almost consecutively brougbf^boJ^ by^xlQTrnfinr> 
~tse ciupreme'lJcrrU ['i^ogariSutra^ 1—23] ; because 
such devotion draws help from the Godhead. 

Now, what is God, andy^at is meant ^hy^i^evo- 
tion ’ to Him ? God is that parti- 
God defined. ^^nlar soul ever (in three times) un¬ 
touched by the five troubles, Ignorance and the rest 
and by virtue, vice and their various developments, 
as well as by residua in general. This Being has 
been very well treated of in the Vedanta Sutras, 
beginning with—“ Now follows the consideration of 
Brahma” {Vedanta Sutra, I.—1.) Consequently 
we touch upon the matter only 
^ briefly. His powers are equalled or 

excelled by none. He is the Lord or Spiritual 
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Chief and Father of all the Gods, Brahma, Vishnu 
and Rudra; and is the imparter of Spiritual Vision 
{Jncma-chakshu) (to the Gods) through the Vedas 
and His character as the inner Guide. His name 
is the Pratiava (Om). And devotion consists in 
the contemplation of Him, preceded by (that of) 
Pranavct and ending in direct perception ofr Him. 
This Steadfastness with regard to God is the cjiief 
factor in Abstract Meditation, as well as in Libera¬ 
tion; because such steadiness leads to greater near¬ 
ness to the final goal. Steadiness with regard to the^ 
Imman Self, on the other hand, is the secondary 
factor. Further the devotion to God puts an end 
to all impediments of the form of illness and the 
^ like (mentioned in Yoga Sutra I.—30.) Thus to(j 

^ that (devotion) alone is the chief factor; as is 

declared in the Smritis: ‘‘For one desiring 
Liberation the most comfortable path is clinging to 
vi«T\ini_^hich (prescribes) contempla¬ 
tion by~theJ\Iiafij[of^e uoci-heacl.) Otherwise the 
Agent is sure tobY’^decetvedr 
praPjaya (the first kind of Abstract Meditation) 
been described. 


(The second kind of Abstract 
Meditation) is next described. The 

(2) The Bha- , at > * -n/r t, i* 

pratyayabeiono-s Spontaneous Abstract Meditation, 


to Videhas and 
Prakritilajas, 


—produced by (caused) dispassion 
and wisdom due to the ante-natal 


' employment of the prescribed means (to Medita¬ 
tion )—and belonging to Beings disembodied 
{Videka) and resolved into TS&invQ*{Prakritilaya), 
as well as to certain particular deities—^is* call^ 
Bkatapratyayd (one whose means is Bhdva or 
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birth); because its cause is birth alone (f. e* the 
bifth at the proper time of the frnifiction of the prac¬ 
tices of the previous birth). As examples of this 
we have the Meditative sleep of Hiranyagarhlia 
and the like. Of these the Dis- 
person defined?^ embodied Beings (Videhas)-such 
• as Hiranyagarbha &c. are capable 

of Jill their functions only through their Astral bodies 
and do not stand in need of the Physical body.. 
Those,—who adoring (or contem- 
The Praknti- plating) Nature, or God interblend- 
ed with it, pierce through the Uni-* 
versal Egg (or Shell) and pass over the (seven) 
coverings (Avarana) to passage upto the Great 
♦ Principle {Mahattattwa) and thence 

’ arrive at the covering (Avarana) of 

Nature (Prakriti) and attain to the position of the 
Godhead,—are said to be Resolved into Eature 
(Prahritilayob), This (Bhavapra^ 
^^j^erencebet- tyaya is not possible in the case of 
kinds of Medita- Gonscious Meditation; because Stead- 
7Z fastness, Contemplation and Medi- 

tation being closely allied to Consci¬ 
ous Meditation, when the latter have been com¬ 
pleted, Conscious Meditation necessarily follows in 
that very bittli. It is for this reason that Consci¬ 
ous Meditation has not been divided into Updya- 
pratyaya and Bhavapratyaya^ either in the Sutra 
or in the Bhashya. Both these kinds of Abstract 
Meditation are without any object of Contemplation; 
and heiice Abstract Meditation is also called Sup-- \) 
p^rtless Meditation ( Niralambana- Yoga ). And 
when this Yoga is practised, all residua are com- 
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pletely destroyed and hence the Yoga is also called 
Unseeded^ {JYirbija'). Though Abstract Meditation 
is of the form of suppression, yet its practice 
daily brings to light the developments of the 
various classes of residua. And the Meditation 
develops itself in due time,—in a day, fortnight or 
a month,—^through these successively rising residua* 
As tMs residuum develops, so does it we^en 
all residua of the faculties upto real Knowledge. 
Thus, in the final stage of Abstract Meditation, 
all residua are completely destroyed; and then even 
-fructifying residua (Prdraddkd) are rendered in¬ 
capable of producing their results ; because they 
are deprived of the help of their auxilUaries— 
enjoyment and impression (Sanskdm) (which have^ 
been destroyed). Because as is declared by such 
Smtis as : ^‘To him accrue Knowledge and Action 
as well as the previous wisdom (wisdom attained 
in the previous brith) ” (JBrihadaranyadopaniskad 
IV—^iv—2). Knowledge and Action are auxilliaries 
to the antenatal residua of Experience {Bhoga\ 
called (in the above passage) Purvaprajnd, at the 
time of the fruifiction of (effects of) brith &c. Thus 
then the Mind (CX/if^<x)), having all its functions 
duly performed completely melts away into its 
Cause, together with the fructifying action 
(Praraidha) as well as the residua of suppression 
{Nirodka-Samhdray. This absolute sleep of the 
Mind constitutes the Isolation {Kaivalya} of the 
p Spirit, the absolute^paration from 

all perceptible existence con^itituted 
by pain. Because the second connection of the Spifft 
with perceptible existence, is due to the Mind 


alone. As says the Smriti : “ The rise (develop- 
mQAt) of the Mind is its destruction and its 
destruction is its real rise.’^ In the case of 
Liberation through real Knowledge, however, after 
the exhaustion of the fructifying residua the residua 
of real Knowledge is destroyed together with the 
Mind—this is all the difference (between this 
and the Liberation through Abstract Meditation). 
What is to be borne in Mind here is that both 
Knowledge and Meditation as Causes of Libera¬ 
tion having different processes of action, are 
in our system, independent of one another. The 
Bhagavadgita too declares ; “ The position attain¬ 

ed by the Sankhyas is also got at by Yoga ; and he 
^alone sees (rightly) who sees the same (thing) in 
both ” \Bhagamdgitd V—5]. Here per¬ 

ception of right discernment (of Spirit from Nature); 
and = suppression of the Mind. Thus in the 
case of Liberation through real Knowledge alone, 
all that is needed of Conscious Meditation is the 
process ending with direct perception of the Self 
which sets aside all self-Oonsciousness {Ahhimana) ; 
and no series of Conscious Meditation is needed for 
the destruction of the desires produced by residua 
of other functions ; because on the completion of 
fructifying residua all other residual desires 
(V^san4)—like the V^san^ of Knowledge—are des¬ 
troyed together with Mind. 

Thm erids Section I of the Yogasakasangkaha of 
Vijnydna Bhikshu—in which are described 
the form and aim of Yoga. 


0 
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SECTION II. 

(Thb means of Meditation.) 

The form of Meditation has been described. Now 
we investigate the means thereof. 

The* primary Candidates for Meditation are 
means of Medita- divided into three classes : tte low, 
the medium, and the high—: 
(1) Arurukshu ipub attempting to climb or rise 
to the steps of Meditation), (2) Yiinjma (one who 
is engaged in the practice), (3) Yogarudha (one who 
^has already risen to high Meditation). The Sutra and 
the Bhashja have laid down the three means for these 
three classes of Agents. The means for the first 
and the second will be explained later on, for suchr 
is the order of the aphorisms ; and those of the 
highest class are described here (in accordance with 
the order of the aphorisms). The Yogarudha is 
one who, having already gone through the external 
preliminary means (stages) in his previous lives, 
at once rises to the stage of Meditation without 
waiting (again) for the fulfilment of the iniative 
conditions— e,g. Jada-bharata and the like. For the 
accomplishment of the Meditation of such men 
the principal means are Practice or Exercise and 
Dispassion (Abhyasa and Vairagya \—and not the 
Yogic dicipline or the external aspects of Yoga^ 
which will be explained later on (as means to Yoga) 
for the Agents of the first and the second classes) ; 
—as says the aphorism—“ The suppression of these 
(functions of the Mind) is by Exercise and l^ispas- 
sion” [Yoga-Sutra I.—12] ; and the commentatof** 
(Vy4sa) after having explained Exercisaand Dispas- 






sioDj with all their accessories, has thus declared 
“ The Meditation for one of controlled Mind has 
been described. Now we begin an exposition for 
the sake of the accomplishment of the Meditation 
of those whose Mind is in the waking (worldly) 
state (has not yet been brought under proper con¬ 
trol) —in his introduction to the aphorisms laying 
down Yoga—dicipline and the like means. Because 
we read in the Garudapurtoa: “ For the Arurukshit. 
ascetics (one desirous to get to YogcC) [or of the Am- 
rukshu and the Yati\ have been laid down Action 
and Knowledge; and for those who have climbed the 
Yogic tree, Knowledge and Benunciation’’;—ancT 
further because we find the Yogis (di'udhayogas) like 
. Jadabkarata &c., following the same 

course of action. By'Renunciation’ 
here is meant the ^TftruTnciation of all actions that 
are impediment to the accomplishment of-Yoga;’ 
for ' i*^ the subjeot' of the diocourse. says 

the Mokshadkarma : “ By action is a being bound 

and bj^Knowledge released; conseq[uently fore- 
sighted ascetics avoid all action.” And also the 
Anugitdi " One who has passed over all dicipli- 
nary action, and has his basis on Brahma alone, he 
moves about in the world a Brahma himself,—and 
is called a Brahmach^ri. Brahma is his fuel, 
Brahma his fire, and his seat also the Brahma, 
Brahma his water and his preceptor Brahma and he 
is himself fixed on Brahma ”. And the Garuda- 
Pur ana thus : “Hard and fast rules as to seat and 
posture are no aids to Yoga ; On the other hand 
jll su<fli rules so extensively described only tend 
to delay the process: (For) Sisup^la attained the 
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occult powers (only) throngli the force of Memory 
and Exercise.” What is said to he desirable heiie is 
the renunciation of all external actions as impedi¬ 
ments to Meditation,—and not of internal actions 
(for of these is Yoga constituted). And internal 
sacrifice is also laid down by Manu and others, for 
the Yogis without any desires: ‘‘These •great 
sacrifices the adepts of Yoga devoid of all desjires 
offer always to the sense-organs ” [ ] 

and farther these internal sacrifices 
are not impediments to the Yogfi^ in 
as much as they are free from any desire (on the part 
bf the Yogi) for the (good) effects arising there¬ 
from, and donot tend to confuse the necessary 
(bodily) actions such as ablutions, food and the^ 
like. 

_The Yogarndha —ib^ JbigL Agt to 

The aspirant Yoga—is thus defined in the 'Bhaga- 
to Yoga-Kleeir—w^git4 [VI-4] : “ 

be a Yag^rudha when he does not” 
become attetched either to any action or to any ob¬ 
jects of sense, and when he has given up all desire 
(properly, expectation of advantage from an act) 
Thus we find that a Yogarudha is the (same as) 
Faramakansa; hence the practice of Yoga is the 
royal r<md (to Paramahansaship, and thus to Libera¬ 
tion). Because the Srwti thus declares : “ The 
ascetics (^^yam) take to asceticism with the view to 
attain the aforesaid region (state) ” {Brihadaranya^ 
Impardskad IV—^iv); and “ They live on alms (given 
unasked), after having suppressed ^1 desire either 
for children, or for wealth, or for (good * nam^ 
in) this world” \Brzkaddranyakopaniskad III —y 
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and IV—iv]; and again—“Therefore one is to 
perceive Self (his own individual) in the Self 
(th6 Universal) after having learnt this (foregoing) 
truth and having become calm, self-controlled, 
retired (from the world), forbearing and intent 
(with his mind fixed upon his one goal) ” [Brikad- 
ar any aha —^IV—^iv J. 


Bj “Exercise” (or Practice) (AbJiydsa) is meant 

the ^ endeavour to fix the mind f 

and ‘fixing ’ is the final stage 

of Meditation and consists in a 

stream of unmoved concentration. Says the Bkaga^^ 

vadgita [II.—52] : “ When thy intellect well- 

versed in Smti will stand unmoved in Meditation, 

then wilt thou attain Yoga.” The endeavour for 

the above-mentioned concentrations consists in the 

bringing back of the Mind to the 
P 25 . ° ^ 

object of Meditation, whenever it 

happens to stray away from it. As is declared in the 

Bhagavadgita [ VI-26 ] : “ Whenever the fickle 

and mobile Mind moves away, it is to be restrained 

and chained to the Self.” 


Dispassion ( Vdiragya ) consists in the idea of 
“enough” (with reference to any 

Va^^tdefined enjoyment). It is not the 

mere negation of passion or attach¬ 
ment ; for in that case the epithet “dispassioned” 
would apply to one who has no passion for an object 
away from him (and as such not inviting his atten¬ 
tion). This Dispassion is of two kinds: Superior 
^ara)*and Inferior (Apara). The inferior kind 
of Dispassion consists in the absence of desire for 
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certain objects due to their being accompanied by 
innumerable faults, such as (the troubles attending) 
the earning, guarding (of objects of enjoymient) 
and (the pain consequent upon) the loss ( of the 
object) and slaughter (of animals for the sake of 
enjoyment). This inferior kind of Dispassion is 
four-fold : (1) Yatamdna — Sa7ijnd^ (2) Vyatireka'- 
Sanjnd^ (3) Ekendriya-Scbnjnd^ and 
kinds^onusp^^ (4) Vasikara-SanjnL The fir^ is 
the name given to the practice of 
looking at the faults (in the objects of enjoyment) 
which leads to Dispassion, and constitutes its 
rfirst stage. ‘These senses have been subjugated, 
and these are yet to be subjugated^—this discri¬ 
minative ascertaining constitutes the Second. All 
attachment to the objects of external senses having 
been destroyed, all attachment and hatred with re¬ 
ference to (such mental conditions as) respect and 
disrespect (shown by others) are to be submerged 
in Mind alone (one—Sense)—and this constitutes 
the third. When in the presence of all the objects 
(of sense—gratification) as well as of respect 
disrespect and the like, the Mind remains unmoved, 
—^it constitutes the Fourth. The word ‘ Sanjna ’ 
in all the four means ‘ manifestation ’ {Abhivyakti}^ 
—^which implies ‘clearness’ or ‘explicitness.’ 
From among these four kinds of Dispassion, the last 
P 26 {Vasikara —-Sa^ym) alone is to ac¬ 

complished by the Yogdrudha {See 
above); because the first three have already been 
arrived at in the Yunjdna state (See hbove). The in¬ 
ferior kind of Dispassion has been described. We 
now describe its superior kind : This kind of Di^ 


consists in the idea of 'enough’ (i, e, satis¬ 
faction) due to the finding of innate discrepancies^ 
not taking into account any others in all percejptible 
objects upto real Knowledge^ either by finding them 
to be non-Self (material, and henCe unreal) on the 
acquirement of right discernment of Self and 
not-self, or by the accompHshhient of the result 
of Knowledge, the suppression of ignorance. The 
superiority of this kind of Dispassion consists in 
the fact that Liberation is a necessity after this 
Dispassion. Exercise (or Practice) and Dispassion 
have thus been described. Of these two, Dispas- 
sion tends to blunt (suppress) the function (of the* 
Mind) with regard to the objects (of sense-gratifica- 
tmn) ; and the exercise or practice (of contempla¬ 
tion) bearing on thefobject of Meditation tends to 
strengthen the flow of the function (of the Mind) 
with regard to that particular object. Thus we 
see that the suppression of the mental functions 
depends upon both (Dispassion and Practice). 

We are now going to describe the means essential 

to Exercise {Ad/iyasa), such as the 

hyasa?^The Pari- purificatory actions or Embellish- 

karmas or Em- ments (Pdrikarma) and the like, 
bellishments. i -r^ .'7 . i , .i 

The 'word Farikarma denotes the 
purification of the Mind brought about by con¬ 
centration: ^^Parikarma is purification of the body’’ 
{Amara)k)sa-Al —^vi—121) and again “ Parikarmd 
IS ornamentation” {Amarakosd —II—^vi—99). One 
§tUch Embellishment is Peace of 
Mind itfzW,—such peace being the absence 

0 * of all foulness due to (connection 

Ivith) objects .(of ^ense). The cabuses leading to Peace 

4 
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of Mind are: (1) Friendship with people in good 
circamstauces, (2) Sympathy with the destitute, 
(3) Pleasure with regard to virtuous people and (4) 
Disregard of the vicious—^and others all leading to 
the subjugation of affection and aversion. Says 
the Bhagavadgita, [II—64,65]: “ The self-restrain¬ 
ed man who moves among objects with, senses 
under the control of his own self, and free from 
^ affection and aversion, obtains 

‘ tranquility. When there is tran-* 

qiiility there is an end of all his miseries, for the 
Mind of one of tranquil heart soon becomes steady.” 
Eegulation of breath {Prmayaiyia) is the second 
cause of the peace of Mind. 

Another Embellishment {Parikarmd) is Objective 
Cognition. The objects atfe smell 
other primary dements 
{Tayimdtras). The perception of 
these by means of a slight practice of Meditation, 
is called Objective Cognition, The perception of 
super-physical smell, brought about in a very short 
time by concentrating the Mind on the tip 6f the 
nose, is the cognition of Smell {Gandka — Prat^ttz). 
Similarly there is perception of (superphysical) taste 
at the tip of the tongue, of colour at the palate 
(retina?), of touch in the centre of the tongue, and 
of sound at the root of the tongue. All this is to be 
understood as based on the Sastras. All these 
various Congnitions produce a peculiar inclination 
'towards the various stages of Meditation ending 
in Eight Discernment ; and to this latter^ is doe 
the steadiness (or tranquility) of the Mind* Be¬ 
cause the perception of scientific subjects (i. e. sub- 
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jects treated of in the Sdst?^as) "belonging to this 
worid, brought about by the steadiness, leads to the 
development of inclination towards all scientific 
subjects (those belonging to this world as well as to 
the other), and through this (inclination) steadiness 
(in general) leads to tranquility of the Mind. 

The .third Embellishment {Parikarma) is the 

(3) .The Bright Bright (Cognition) (VlsoM 

and Joyous Cog- Jyotislmati). Visoka ==Th2it from 
nition. which (yasmdt) sadness (S^oka) has 

disappeared {Vigata), And because the Cognition 
named “ Bright ” {Jyotishmati) is happy (lit. with¬ 
out sadness ), therefore it leads to the tranquility*' 
of Mind. This—Bright Cognition—is of two kinds : 
(1.) The perception of the Thinking Principle 
(^Biiddhi)^ and (2) The perception of the Spirit (as) 
discerned (from Nature and her emanations). The 
brightness of these two Cognitions is based on the 
fact of these two perceptions having (and hence 
giving) much light [e. e, because they enlighten us 
more than any other perception]. 
Objection : "'After the perception of 
the Spirit, what is the need of the tranquility of 
Mind? Because ignorance having been removed 
(by the perception of the Spirit), there is nothing 
left to be done (for the good of the Agent.” Bcply: 
Even after the percej^tion of the spirit, the Agent 
desiring Abstract Meditation which puts an end to 
all residua, requires the Superior kind of Dispas- 
sion ; and for the accomplishment of this latter he 
stands in need of the series of Conscious Meditation ; 
l^d further one aiming at the perception of the 
Supreme Spirit stands in need of Meditation bear- 
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iig^on It, even after lie has had a full perception of 
the human Soul.^ ^ 

The fourth Embellishment {Farikarma) is the 

^ ^ contemplation of (beings with) 
(4) Oontem- f- ^ ^ ^ ' 

piationof dispas- dispassioued minds. When the 

sioned minds. niind is fixed upon the minds of 
such personages as Harada and others, then the 
mind*of the contemplator also becomes, like them, 
dispassioued and tranquil; just as the thinking of 
passionate persons inclines the mind to passion. 

The fifth embellishment (Farikarma) is the Con¬ 
templation of the cognition either of 
I * t?” sleep. When the 

cognitions ^ of Agent thinks of his waking cogni- 

those of a dream,—both 
being equally hiders of the real 
form (of Self) and both equally having impermanent 
(transitory) objects for their subjects—, then the 
Mind gains its true character and becomes dispas« 
sioned and (hence) tranquil. It is for this reason 
that all worldly phenomena (prapancha) is com¬ 
pared to a dream in all Snitis and Smritis —^by 
such passages as—^'^know this (world) to be a 
lengthy dream[ • ]. Similarly 

when the Agent looks upon waking persons as on 
those in deep sleep—because both of them equally 
have (the true character of the Spirit) hidden 
from them, and because the waking person has only 
interupted glimpses of the world just as one in 
deep sleep has dreams at intervals also—then the 
Mind loses all attachment to the operations of 
both these states, thus regaining its true charact^ 
and hence becoming tranquil. Says the Smriti; 

101501 
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“ As a person in deep sleep perceives tlie whole 
universe in himself, and on waking finds himself 
occi!pying only a jiortion thereof,—similarly, having 
come to conceive of the varions states of life—^the 
waking &c.—as mere illusion, one ought to con¬ 
template on the Snpreme Spectator of all this 

(phenomenal esistenee).” 

« 

The sixth Embellishment {Farikarma) is the 
* P 29 desirable Contemplation— g. the 
(6) Desirable Oontemplatioii of the forms of Siva 
Contemplation and Vislinii desired by the Agent, 
(of Siva &c.) Mind, having a natural pre¬ 

dilection for forms, becomes (easily) fixed upon the'* 
forms (of Siva and Vishnu) ; and thus is rendered 
capable of being fixed elsewhere also, upto Eight 
l)iscernment. 


Thus have the Embellishments ( Farikarma ) 
been described. Among these 

Option of the ,... . , i ,. 

aspirant with re- tliose consisting in contemplation 

ference to the employed at option (i. e. 

Contemplation of ^ ^ i 

two Embellish- there IS no hard and fast rule as 

to which is to be emj)loyed first). 


Thus have been described Exercise and Dispas- 
sion, as being the means common to both kinds of 
Meditation—Conscious or Concrete, as well as 
Abstract. The means to Exercise or Practice,—the 


Embellishments—have also been explained. In 
this (i, e. among the means common 
le^^ngfrom^Ex- to both kinds of Meditation) we 


(srcise and Dis- 
paesion to the 
two ktnds of 
-ilSLeditation# 


Inake a further subdvision : (1) The 
exercise of the twenty-six Prin¬ 
ciples consisting of the perceiver» 
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tlie perception and the perceived, and (2) the in¬ 
ferior kind of Dispassion, called Va^iharci (see 
above), are the means to Concrete Meditation. Of 
Dispassion and Exercise, the former is the direct 
cause of the suppression of functions, whereas the 
latter is so only through a portion of itself—Medita¬ 
tion (saynddhi). The direct cause of Abstract Medi¬ 
tation, on the other hand, is the Superior Knd of 
Dispassion (see above). The exercise of Knowledge 
cf the form of Dispassion alone leads to the accom- 
2 :)lishment of Dispassion, and through this to 
Abstract Meditation. As it has already been said 
that the Superior kind of Dispassion, in its accom¬ 
plished form, is the sense of “ enough ” (i. e. of 
satisfaction) with reference to the Knowledge of 
right Discernment partaking of the nature of pain? 
Exercise based on some object is a means to Ab¬ 
stract Meditation only through right Discernment, 
and not directly. Thus far wq have described the 
means to Meditation for the Aspirant of the First 
order. 


P. 30. 


Kext we describe the means to Meditation—con- 

The secondary in Yoga—discipline and the 

means of Medita- like—^fitted to the second class As- 
cipiine&c.^~^^" pirant—^the Yuiijana (see above), such 
as Vdiiajorasthds and the others. 
The most important of these is 
Disciplinary Yoga. Exercise and Dispassion are 
only to be employed to the best of one’s power 
(i. e. no special endeavour to follow them to 
their extremes is needed). The highest class of 
disciplinary Toga consists in Religious anstei'ity 
(Tapas), Study (Swadhydija), and DevoMon to 
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Godhead (JCmara—pranidhand). Of these Religiom 
austerity consists in the habituating of one’s body 
to the opposites, such as heat and cold, through 
penances prescribed in the Sastras. Study consists 
in the reading of works treating of Liberation, 
and in the repetition {Japa) of the Pranava (Om). 
The Demotion to God consists either in the offer¬ 
ing of •one’s actions to the Great Master, or ■ in 
reuosimcing all (desire for) the results of one’s 
actions.—So says the author of the Bhdshya(S[jB>^ 2 ^). 
The meaning of “ offering ” (one’s actions to God) 
has thus been explained in the Smritis ; “ What- 

a man does, either knowingly or unknowingly, is 
done by God through His Yoga-Mayd (i. e. Illusion 
which He is able to manipulate by means of his 
Meditation), (consequently, the firm belief that) 
^ I am not the doer, all this is done by Brahma’—is 
called offering to Brahma {Brahmdrpana)^ by the 
Rishis acquainted with Truth.” Thus we see that 
‘ offering ’ also consists in the offering of the results 
of one’s actions, i. e, in thinking that ‘ God is the 
real enjoyer of the results of (my) actions,’ And. 
we presume that God has his experiences, from such 
Srutis as ; “ Drinking of truth.” And the Sriiti 
‘‘Another (God) shines bright without eating” 
{Brihadaranyahopanishad III] precludes from God 
only first-hand experience preceded by self-conscious¬ 
ness. The experience by God of the results of 
actions, consists in the fact of his being pleased 
when making the human selves experience the 
results of their various actions,—-just as one on 
giving*gifts to beggars, is said to be the enjoyer 
-<5f the wealth thus given,—and certainly the expe- 
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riences by God cannot be the direct experience of 
the pleasures of heaven or the pains of hell; for this 
latter would go against S/nctis'^hnd 
S 7 m'itzs. Though God’s experience 
of everlasting pleasure is eternal (unimpeded), yet 
the fact of the manifestation of this pleasure on 
the award of pleasure to human beings leads to 
the mention of such pleasure following His ''Omni¬ 
potence being produced —which however is onjy a 
figurative way of saying things ;—^just as we speak 
of the production of His desire to create (though, 
as a matter of fact, all his desires are eternal). 
^The discipline (described above) being a means to 
Meditation, bears that name (Yoga) only in its 
secondary application; in the same way as the 
same name is given to Devotion and Knowledgec 
Like Meditation also the diciplinary Yoga leads 
to the weakening of troubles;—^as is declared in 
the aphorism : ‘‘It (diciplinary Yoga) is for the 
purpose of the contemplation of Samddhi and for 
the weakening of troubles ” [ Yoga Siitz-'a II—2]. 


How we describe the “ weakening of troubles,” 

^ , and its results: Troubles are five, 

xne five tron- ’ 

bies —because all of them severally end 

defined, trouble of pain. (The five 

troubles are)): (1) Ignorance (Avidya)^ (2) Ego¬ 
tism (3) Affection or Attachment 

(Rdgd)^ (4) Aversion (Dweshd) and (5) Attach 
ment to life (or Tanh0,) (Abhinivesa). {Yoga 
Sutra II—3]. Ignorance consists 
(i) igBorance. perception* of eternal in 

the non-eternal, of the pure in the impure, of 
pleasure in pain, and of Self in non-self. Egotisr^ 
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consists in tlie mistaken idea of the identity of 
Self with non-self by themselves 

properties. 

tion and Aver- (The difference of Egotism from 
Ignorance lies in the fact that) the 
latter leaves room for difference between Self and 
non-self (and only mistakes the one for the other). 
Affection and Azerdon are too well-known (to require 
a (fefinition here). Attachment to life consists in 
the fear of death &c. Among these 

(o) Attacii- gyg mentioned first is the 

ment to life. ^ n . 

cause of the other following it. 

Therefore Ignorance, (being the cause of the other 
four, and thus) being the primary cause of all 
trouble, is called the Field (Kshetra); because it 
is only on the existence of Ignorance that the 
others are possible; and further, all the rest are 
destroyed on the destruction of Ignorance. All 
these troubles ruffle the mind, like bodily disease, 
and hence are impediments to Meditation also. 
The weakening of these lies in their being (rendered) 
incapable of offering any obstacles in the way of 
right discernment (of Spirit from Non-Spirit). 
And this is the effect of discijilinary Yoga, both 
by seen as well as unseen processes. Because 
disciplinary Yoga pacifies the mind; and this (paci¬ 
fication) leading to the weakening of the cause 
in the form of vice (adharma)^ that 
of (its effects) Ignorance and the rest 
follows directly. And further, disciplinary Yoga is 
not possible when (its opponents) Pride, Affection 
Aversion are strong ; or even if it could be some¬ 
how brought about, it would only be in an incom- 
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plete form. Consequently for its own accomplish- • 
ment, disciplinary Yoga "brings about the weakening 
of troubles. Thus Meditation too is to be under¬ 
stood to be the effect of disciplinary Yoga both by 
seen and unseen processes,—the unseen being the 
purification of the mind, and the seen^ restraining 
of the mind by means of actions. ^ 

Now we describe the effects of the weakening of 
troubles—^upto final Liberation— 
aiieSadon^^ ^or selecting them from the aphorisms. 

weakening of the All troubles having been weakened 
above Troubles. , t • Y. i 

by means of disciplinary Yoga, the 

"flow of right discernment ceases to be impeded in 
its course by troubles, and as such it leads to the 
direct perception (of the object of discernment—^viz ^ 
Supreme Spirit). And then the troubles, Ignorance 
and the rest, having their seeds burnt by the fire 
of perception of discrimination,—named prasaU’^ 
khjana (Abstract Contemplation)—are no more able 
to sprout up (into impurity of the mind and the 
other impediments to Meditation). And this is the 
state of the Imng adept {Jivanmukta), And then 
at the end of all fructifying residua {parabdh(i), when 
the mind dissolves (into the Spirit) the subtle trou¬ 
bles whose period (of activity) has not yet arrived 
and whose seed has been burnt (by the fire of Know¬ 
ledge), also completely melt away. And when these 
troubles have been extirpated, there is no more cause 
for the rebirth of the soul, and thus the soul experi¬ 
ences no more pain—this is the state of Final Abso- 
lute Liberation. Objection : ‘ It is proper to say that 
Knowledge destroijs all these troubles also Vhos^^ 
period of^ activity has not yet arrivec^—and why^ 
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sliould yon assume (an intervening' process of) 
nx^incapacitatingthem for further action ? ^ Reply : 
It is in the unmanifested state of the effect alone 
that lies the efficiency of the cause, which cannot 
abide without the former. Because we find that the 
the burning power of fire subsists only so long as 
■the substance (fire) itself lasts. Therefore Know¬ 
ledge only tends to the burning O'f 

♦ P. 33 . efficiency of the seeds of such 

troubles, actions and residua as have not yet arrived; 
and (it does) not (tend to bring about) that condi¬ 
tion of them which belongs to them when they 
have passed [e. Knowledge does not tend to 
bring about the state of destruction of their effects]. 
^Because the destruction of this latter (i. e. the 
effects of Sanskara &c.) accompanies that of the 
Mind; because the destruction of the object (here, 
Mind) destroys the properties (here, the effects 
left on the Mind by actions and their residua). 

Kow we meet the questions—^ How does bondage 

Process of ignorance, and how 

Bondrge from does the sujopression of this latter 
ignorance. Liberation ’?—and in answer 

to these we explain the process of these two (Bond¬ 
age and Liberation). Virtue and vice result only 
from the five troubles, Ignorance and the others,— 

* That is to say—we do not mean to say that all that Know¬ 
ledge does is to destroy the effects (already produced) of Mesa-f 
karma and sa^iskara} all that we mean is that Knowledge 
burns the very seed of these and thus utterly incapacitates 
them tf> bring about their effects. (The reading given in the 
is not intelligible to me, therefore I have adopted the 
reading noted^Ln the margin). 
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as says the Smriti: “ One who has no egotism 
and whose intellect is untainted, though he 
kill people, he himself is neither killed, nor bound 
(t. e. he is not responsible for his actions)’’— \Blmga- 
mdgita XVIII—17], And virtue and vice bring 
about the results (of actions and their residua) 
in the form of birth, life and (various kinds experi¬ 
ence) ; and these latter give rise to pleasure and 
pain; from which follows the bondage of *the 
Spirit, consisting in the experience of these (pleasure 
and pain). ^ Experience ’ mentioned above among 
the results of actions, consists in the fact of the 
hnental faculty assuming the form of sound &c ,5 
(the objects of experience),—and in this lies the 
difference (of this kind of experience from tha^ 
constituting the bondage of the Spirit), Objection t 
^ Troubles (Ignorance &c.,) constitute the cause of 
disagreeable pain, as well as, through virtue, of 
agreeable pleasure in the shape of attainment of 
heaven,—and as such why should they be rooted 
out ? ’ Rephj: The pleasures of heaven also are 
to he considered as pain by the wise, because they 
are mixed with, and occasions for, further pain ;—- 
as declared by the Scmkkga-S'wtras ;—“There 
is trouble to the soul from pain, but there is no 
similar longing for pleasure ” {Sankbja'^Siitras 
VI—6), (Because) “Xowhere is any body pleased” 
{Ibid^Yl —7) (since) “ That (]3leasure) too is mixed 
with pain, (therefore) wise persons include that 
(pleasure) also in pain” {IbidYl —8]. The pro¬ 
cess of bondage through Ignorance is thus deserib- 
^ ^ ed in the Knrmapurdna: 

faults, affection, arersipn aad the 
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like, are caused by false Knowledge. The efiects 
of ^bese is also a blemish in the form of Virtue 
and Vice—^says the SrutL And the birth of the 
body of all beings is due to this latter.” 

The process of bondage through the troubles has 
been described. Now we explain 
process of Liberatiott tbrough 

the Suppression the Suppression thereof (i, e. of the 
of the troubles. , ,, ^ -r i i 

troubles). Ignorance being des¬ 
troyed by means of the direct perception of the 
discernment of the Self from Non-Self, other troubles 
attendant upon (Ignorance) are also destroyed*. 
And thus there being no cause left, the effects* 
Virtue and Vice cease to be produced ; and the 
jesidna of actions whose fnifiction has not yet 
commenced cease to bring about their effects, because 
of the extirpation of their anxilliaries in the shape 
of the troubles. The actions whose fnifiction has 
already commenced are destroyed only by experience 
(i. e. only when their effects have been experienced 
by the Agent). The fructifying residua having 
been exhausted, there is no further cause for rebirth, 
which therefore ceases,—and this is what is meant 
by Liberation, the extirpation of pain. Thus as 
the name Medical Science given to its four consti¬ 
tuent parts. Disease, Diagnosis, Recovery and 
Medicine, so Sankhya-Yoga &c, are called the 
Science of Liberation—-treating as they do of (1). 
The disagreeable objects, to be removed, (2) The 
cause of (1), (3) The process of extirpation and 
(4) The means of extirpation. Here the “ disagree¬ 
able ” IS pain - “ the cause of the disagreeable ” is 
Ignorance; Extixi^tion ” is the absolute suppres-^ 
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sion of pain; and the ‘‘means” thereof is the 
perception of right discernment. The epithet 
“collection” (Vyuha) is necessary to each of these, 
in order to include all accessories. Objection t “ The 
Spirit being naturally without pain, how can 
‘ removal of pain ’ be said to be Its aim ? ” Reply: 
No (your objection does not hold), because the 
Sankhya and the Yoga declare the extirpation of 
pain to be the aim of the Spirit on 
the ground of the relation of owner¬ 
ship (hence of attachment) that the Spirit bears to 
the objects of experience. 

Though experience being of the nature of percep¬ 
tion (and hence residing in the Spirit which is ever¬ 
lasting) is by itself eternal, yet like the space in 
the jar, (which partakes of the character of its con¬ 
tainer, the jar, though by itself Space is eternal), 
experience of pain is impermanent (since pain is 
so); and as such it is but proper that its extir¬ 
pation should be the aim of the Spirit; because 
the experience of pain is nothing more than the form 
of intelligence (or consciousness) as character¬ 
ised by the reflection of pain. The Sutra and the 
Bhashya^ having described birth—consisting jn 
the fact of the connection of the perceiver with the 
perceived—as the cause of Ignorance being dis¬ 
agreeable, have explained at length, in that very con¬ 
nection, the character of the perceiver and the per¬ 
ceived— viz.^ the Spirit and Nature. I have also 
done the same both in the Yogavartika and the 
Bhashya on the Sankhya Sutras. In the SankhyasAra 
I have considered at length the character of Spirit 
as well as of Nature ; consequently I desist from***^ 
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treating of the same subject here, for fear of being 
unnecessarily prolix. Thus ends the exposition of 
the means to Meditation for the Aspirants of the 
Middle Order; and in connection therewith we have 
also had an explanation of the fact of disciplinary 
Yoga being the means of the weakening of troubles 
as we!y[ as of Liberation. 

Now we are going to describe the means of Medi¬ 
tation for those aspirants of the 
of^^MediSSon^ second order that belong to the 

fitted for second- d^ss of householder and the like* 
rate aspirants. * , , , ,, 

And because such means would 
also be the means of Knowledge mentioned before, 
therefore t]ie. Sutra and the Bkaskya have described 
^them as (in the character of) the means to Eight 
Discernment. These are : (1) Eestraint {Yama) 
(2) Obligation or Self-imposed religious austerities 
(JSFiyama), (3) Posture (dsana)^ (4) Eegulation of 
the Breath (Prandymm), (5) Abstraction (Pratyd- 
Mrcb)^ (6) Steadfastness (Dlidrand)^ (7) Contem¬ 
plation {Dhydna) and (8) Meditation (Samddhi) 
\_ Yoga Sutra II—29]. These are called the eight 
accessories to Yoga. The second—class Aspirant 
should have recourse to the exercise of Steadfast¬ 
ness and the following and also to the disciplinary 
Yoga consisting in Eestraint and the following, in 
the order that they are mentioned above; and with 
this end in view, all of them are laid down collec¬ 
tively as suited to the second-class 
straint^C, ) *A.spirant. Of these, Eestraint and 
and Obligation Obligation are purely disciplinary 

(iV?y£i%i)defined. tt ® ^ • n 

P 36 purely extrinsic). 

Pure Knowledge, as well as Know- 
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ledge and Action collectively, have already been 
mentioned as fitted to the Aspirants of the $rst 
as well as of the second class, and this fact of 
the fitness of Knowledge alone (for the first-class 
Aspirant) and of Knowledge and Action both (for 
the second-class Aspirant) is borne out by the 
VishnU’-Purdiia : “Sanaka Sanandana &c.. enjoy 
the Contemplation of Brahma; others, the (inferior 
Gods) and other mobile as well as immobile beings 
possess the Comteniplation of Action alone. And 
(lastly) Hiranyagarbha and the rest possess that 
of both Action and Brahma.” 

Restraint and Obligation are explained in detail in 
the Sutra and \h.%Bhashya, We reproduce here the 
explanation given in the Iswara-Gitd ;—^‘Non-. 

‘‘ slaughter, Truthfulness, Non-theft, Continence, 
Non-avarice—briefly constitute Restraint, and 
“ bring about the purification of men’s minds. The 
‘‘ great Rishis explain non-mischievousness as con- 
sisting in not giving pain—either by action, mind 
“ or word—at any time to any living being. Virtue 
“ is above AJiinsd (non-slaughter); but no pleasure 
can surpass it. The slaughter (Hinsa) done in 
the way prescribed in the Sastras is no slaughter. 
One can get to everything by means of truth ; 

‘‘ and everything subsists in Truth, and the Brah- 
‘‘ manas explain Truth as the saying and acting in 
accordance with fact. Forcible as well as stealthy 
‘‘ carrying away of others property is Theft—the 
abstinence from which is non-theft, which is a 
means of virtue. Continence is said to the absti- 
‘‘ nence from sexual intercourse,—either by action, 
mind or word—with all living beings and at ^ 
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all times. The spontaneous non-acceptance of 
• “ gifts (from others) even in mis- 

“ fortune, is called Non-covetous- 
ness—and this should be observed with all due 
‘‘exertion. 'The Obligations briefly are these: 

Penance, Study, Contentment, Purity and 
“ the •Adoration of God—and these bring about 
“ the accomplishment of Meditation. Highest 
“ penance is said to consist in mortifying one’s 
“ body by means of abstinence from food and such 
“ penances as the Paraka^ Chhidrayana and the 
“ like. The learned have defined Study as purifying 
“ the mind and consisting in the repetition of the 
“ Vedantic sentences {Mcchavdhjas. “ TattvamasV 
the Sataricdriya (the 16th Chapter of the 
“ Yajurveda^ beginning with JYamaste Rudra 
majujam &c. &c. ”), and the Pranava {Om). 
“ There are three kinds of Study : (1) Verbal, (2) 
“ [7pa^52^and (3) mental ; of these the (3) is higher 
“ than the (2) which is higher than the (1)—So say 
“ the expounders of the meaning of the Vedas. 
“ The verbal Study is that in which others hearing 
• ‘ the student clearly catch his words. The JJpansio 
“ Study is that in which there is only a slight motion 
in the lips and hence others cannot catch the 
“ words^—this is a thousandfold (stronger) than-the 
“ verbal. The mental Study consists in the process 
“ in which the Agent only surveys in his Mind the 
“ subject to be learnt with due consideration of the 
“ relation of words and letters, without any external 
“ movement. The Rishis explain Contentment, the 
. ‘‘ mark of pleasure, as consisting in the sense of 
satisfactifin at whatever^comes to the Agent in due 
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“ conrse of events (without any special attempt 
“ on his own part). Purity is said to be two- 
“ fold—External and Internal, the former brought 
“ about by (washing with) clay and water, and 
“ the latter consisting in the purity of the mind, 

“ And (lastly) Adoration of God 
“ consists in firm devotion to Siva 
“ by means of eulogy, remembrance (with reve- 
“ rence) and worship, as well as by one’s words 
“ and actions, both bodily and mental.” In the 
above we have met with the declaration that 
slaughter in accordance with the Sastras is no 
slaughter. But the mischief therein meant is 
that which is necessarily attendant upon bodily 
purification—rinsing of the mouth and the like,—, 
as well as those that are necessary to the house¬ 
holder (e. g. the slaughter of wild beasts such as the • 
tiger &c.). Because the author of the Bkaskga has 
declared that abstinence from slaughter in sacrifices, 
is one of the great penances. ‘ Devotion to God’— 
which is said by the author of the Bhashya, to 
consist in the offering of all actions to the Lord— 
implies the ‘ worship of God ’ mentioned in the pas¬ 
sage just quoted from the dswara-Gita. Of the 
two—Restraint and Obligation,—Restraint consist¬ 
ing in mere desisting (from certain actions), is free 
from the limitations of time and space ; and as such 
the author of the Sutras has called it (Restraint) the 
Great Penance. The Obligations, on the contrary, 
consist in engaging (in certain actions), and are, as 
such, conditioned by time and space; and ^hence 
there is no such sub-division of it as Great Penance. ^ 
Thus have Restraint and Obligation been explained. 
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JTow we explain Posture (dsana). The particular 
. positions of all living beings form 

(asana). SO many postures. Of these, three 

are the most important, as mention¬ 
ed in the Iswara-Gitdi “ The principal postures 
are the Svastika, the Pad 7 na^ and the Ardhw —these 
are the^most important of all postures. When the 
Brahmana places the soles of his two feet upon his 
two thighs—it forms the Padmdsana* AVhen the 
^ good people place one foot only 

upon the other thigh,—^it forms the 
Ardhdsana, a good means of Meditation. Placing 
the soles of the feet between the thigh and knee ' 
we have the SmstikdsanaP We do not enter 
into the details of Postures, because our subject 
matter is Pajci^Yoga (in which postures occupy 
only a secondary position). For a full treatment of 
all forms of postures and the purification of the 
veins and arteries we refer the reader to works on 
Hatha^ Yoga, Postures have been described. 


We now turn our attention to the Regulation of 
BreathJ(Pm?^ay<xwa), which is three- 
(4) Eeguiation fold; (1) Reckaka (Expiration or 
Exhalation of the air breathed), (2) 
ferent kinds. Puraka (Inspiration or Inhalation 
of air) and (3) Kumbhaka (Holding 
the air breathed in). Pure or Absolute Kumbhaka is 
the fourth. Says the JVixrarf(ya(the Brihannaradiya 
Purand ): “ By the learned the Regulation of 
Breath is said to be of four kinds : (1) Rechaka^ (2) 
Purakff.^ (3) Kumbhaka^ and (4) Sunyaka, The 
^ artery(IIadi)to the right (of the Spinal cord) is called 
Pingald —^this has the Sun for its(8upervising) deity 
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and is said to be the birth—place of the Fathers 
[Pitriyoni]. The artery to the left is called Ida — 
it has the Moon for its deity, and is said to be the 
‘‘ birth-place of the Gods or Elementals {Devayoni). 

Between these two is the Smkumnd —it is a very 
‘‘fine artery, and (its functions are) profoundly 
“ esoteric, and it has Brahma for its • deity. 
“ One ought to exhale the wind through this 
“ left (Ida) —and on account of this exhalation 
“this process is called the Exhaler (RedheikB,), 
“The Aspirant is to fill his lungs with air by 
means of the right (Pingald) —and this process 
“ is called the Inhaler ( Pur aka ). When the 
“ Aspirant inhales the air and holding it in ( his 
“lungs), sits like a jar full of 
—^the process is called the 
“ Holder ( Kumbhka). When he neither exhales 
“ the air (in him ) nor inhales the outer,—this 
“ neutral process is called the Smyaha We read 
in Yibjnavalkya and others : “ Regulation of Breath 
“ is divided into three kinds : (1) the lowest—« 
“ Puraka^ (2) the medium— Kumbhaka ; and (3) The 
“ highest— Rechaka. The lowest measures twelve 
“ moments (matras); the medium twenty-four ; and 
“ the highest thirty-six;—thus has the difference of 
“ measures between the three been laid down by those 
“ acquainted with the subject.” Here, in Yajnaval- 
kya, we find the different kinds of Pranayama men¬ 
tioned in the order (1) Puraka^ (2) Kumbhaka^ (3) 
Reehaka; whereas in the Naradiya Pur ana we have 
them in the order—(1) RecJiaka^ Puraka an(| Knmh^ 
haka. But the latter is only a fancifiil order; ^ecaus^ 
no Reehaka is possible before Puraka; the air 
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cannot be exhaled before it has been inhaled). With 
regard the above four kinds of Regulation of Breath, 
the author of the aphorisms adds the following: 

When in the beginning, the three processes {Puraka 
&c.) are practised together, they are specialised by 
place, time and number; and then they are called pro¬ 
tracted ^)r subtile” II—50), The place 

of Reckaka is twelve inches {angulis) beyond the 
top of the nose ; this is to be ascertained by the 
action of an arrow or cotton [?]. The place of Puraka 
ranges from the head down to the soles of the feet; 
this is to be ascertained by a touch similar to that 
of an ant. The place of Kumbkaha consists of the 
external and internal places of both Reckaka and 
Puraka taken together; because the functions of 
“breath are restrained at both these places ; and this 
is to be ascertained by the absence of the two marks 
noted above (in connection severally with Reckaka 
and Puraka). Thus we have explained the Regulation 
of Breath as specialised by place. To 
explain that specialised by time : 
This consists in such specifications as—‘ Reckaka 
to be practised for so many moments, the Puraka 
for so many, and the Kumbkaka for so many\ 
Thirdly: The regulation of breath is specialised 
by number, as when the three kinds of Regulation 
are specialised by the number of moments begin¬ 
ning with twelve {see the passage from Yajnavalkya 
quoted above). The specification of the three kinds 
of Regulation of breath by all the three—place, time 
and number—is only optional; and they are not to be 
nnderstdod as applying to them collectively, for in 
many Smiritis we meet with passages where the 
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only specification mentioned with reference to the 
Regalation of Breath, is that of time. When in 
due course of exercise the Regulation of Breath 
named Kumbkaka^ lasting for months and years to¬ 
gether and in many places, subsists without the 
Reckaka and the Puraka^ not specialised by either 
place,time or number—^then that Kumbhakai^ called 
Absolute and Pure Kumbhaka^ the fourth form of 
Regulation of Breath. The powers of m<5ving 
about in the sky follow this last form of Prdm^ 
yama ;—as is declared in the Vasishtha-Samhitd: 
“The retention of the breath, after giving up 
• Reckaka and Puraka^ is called the Regulation of 
Breath known as Pure Kumhkaka, One ought to 
practise this KuTnhhaka both by itself as well as 
together with Puraka and Reckaka. The latter 
course should be adopted so long as the pure Kum-- 
bkaka is not attained. And when pure Kumbkaka 
has been attained, without the Reckaka and the 
Puraka^ then there is nothing in the three worlds 
unattainable for the Aspirant” 

The measure of time with reference to the Regu¬ 
lation of Breath is thus described 
tii^^tlfre^rd Markandeya Purana : “ One 

to the diSerent moment (mdtrd) consists of the 
I'rana- taken by the rise and fall of 

the eyelid, or in a single clap of 
hands, or in the uttering of a short letter. For 
the measuring of the Regulation 
of Breath, twelve moments have 
been laid down.” “ Twelve moments ” is the time 
twelve times that defined as the mdtrd'. Only 
“ twelve moments ” have been mentioned, becans? 









that is the time belonging to all the three kinds. 
Acceding to the Vasisktha Samkita on the contrary, 
the Puraka ought to last sixteen moments, Reckaka 
thirty-two, and KuTnbhaka sixty-four. (In order 
to reconcile both we say that) both may be accepted 
as being respectively the primary and the secondary 
methods (of exercise). 

A further particular with regard to the Regula- 

. . tion of Breath is mentioned in the 

Division of Pra- t -rk 

nayatoa into Ndradtycb and other Jruranas; 

Pregnant and «Regulation of Breath is pregnant 
non-pregnant. ° i. .-L 

and non-^pregnant; of these the 

iKrmer is the higher. Regulation of Breath without * 
the repitition (of sacred Mantras) and Contemplation 
is called non^pregnant; and that which is accom¬ 
panied by both of these is pregnautV The Mantra 
for repitition is thus laid down in the Iswara Gita ; 

When the Aspirant holding his breath, thrice 
repeats the Gayatri together with the (seven) 
Vydhriti^ (in the beginning), the siras (at the end) 
and the pranaza (one at both ends of it), it (the 
process) is called the Regulation of Breath (JPrdnd^ 
ydmaP Yogi-Yajnavalkya, on the other hand, 
declares thus: ‘‘ The Prtoa and the Apana having 
been restrained, Regulation of Breath is to be 
practised by means of the Pranaza^ with due 
regard to the measure of the Matras. {See ahoz&)P 
This, the repitition of the Pranaza alone, is meant 
for the highest class of ascetics (the Paramahansas), 
Contemplation (Dhyana) has been declared in the 
Smritis to touch Brahm^, Vishnu and Siva, at the 
jiavel, &art and the forehead respectively. For the 
Paramahansas, on the contrary, the only object of 
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Contemplation is declared to be Brabma,—“ The 
Self-controlled ascetic is to contemplate the supreme 
Brahma, by means of the Pramm” —say the 
Smiitis. Thus has been described the Eegulation 
of Breath. 

We next turn to Abstraction {PratydMra). Says 
p ^ Naradiyd-Purdna: “When the 

(5)Ab8tiactioii “ Aspirant withdraws the senses 
(Pratyahara.) 44 attached to their several objects 
“ and holds them in control—that process is called 

Abstraction {Vratydhdra). One who has recourse 
“ to Contemplation without having controlled the 
“ senses, is to be considered stupid (self-deceived); 
“ and his Contemplation too can never succeed.” 
The control of the senses consists in bringing them 
under one’s own control i, e. making them follow 
one’s own wish. Thus Abstraction has been des¬ 
cribed. 

The parts of Meditation, beginning with Eestraint 
{Yarm) and ending with Abstrac- 
Cf^he pre^oSinl fioQ {Pratyahara) all consist in 
to the body the controlling of the body, breath 
^ and the senses. We ought next to 

treat of the more important portion of it—the three 
beginning with Steadfastness {Dhdrand) which 
consist in the control of the Mind. 


Of these we first take Steadiness {Dhdrand). 

The fixing of the Mind to a parti- 
called Steadiness 
{DMrana), That is to say, it con-- 
sists in the steadying of the Mind to the plac^ 
where object-of. Meditation is to he thought. o£ 
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Sack places have been specified in the Iswara-Gita: 
‘"In.the lotus of the heart, or in the navel, or at 
the top of the head—the fixing of the Mind to such 
places constitutes Steadiness iJ)harano)P 

Ohjeetion : “We can understand the specifica¬ 
tion of place in the case of the 

Objec^n: Can Meditation of idolds &c.; but we 
tnere be speci- -i , t i 

ficationof place Can never understand such speci- 

regard to the Medita- 
object, ^ sncii as tiou of Discrimination between Spi-=- 
KnowkTg^e^r^ Atributes ; for in this 

latter case the object of meditation 
(Spirit) is unconditioned (z. c. free from limitations* 
of time and place &c.).” Reply : 

Reply: the spe- As the fire is said to exist in the 

education be¬ 
longs to the con- fuel (its condition, Upddki)^ so the 

—specification of place refers to the 
functions of the several conditions 
(Upddhi) of the Spirit and the Attributes. The 
time taken by each of these {Dharand^ IJhydna and 
Samddhi) is thus ascertained in the 

^^Dhdrand lasts as long as twelve 
P. 44. Prdndydmas ; Dhyana (Contempla¬ 

tion) lasts as long as twelve Dhdraoids ; and Sama* 
dhi^ as long as twelve Dhydnas^\ That is to say ; 
the time taken by Dlidrand is equal to the time 
taken by twelve Prdndydmds {see above). Steadi¬ 
ness {Bhdrana) has been described. 

We next describe Contemplation {Dhyana). 

When in the above—specified place^ 
there is a flow of the mental fun- 
ction moulded into the form of the 
Object of Meditation, unimpeded by any other 
6 


Reply: the spe- 
dfication be¬ 
longs to the con¬ 
ditions 

—of the Spirit. 
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frinction,—the process constitutes Contemplation 
{Dhjana) ;— e. g. the Contemplation of the Four—- 
armed (Vishnu) in the lotus of the heart, the 
Contemplation in the Thinking Principle of Intelli¬ 
gence (Chaitanya, the form of Spirit) as discerned 
therefrom ; or the Contemplation of the Lord in 
the Causal Condition {Kdmno^Mki —Nature). The 
same has been declared in the Iswara-Gitd i “The 
flow of the functions of the Thinking Principle, 
based upon Steadiness in a particular place, and 
raitainted by any other functions, is called Con- 
Uwplation by the learned.” The specification of 
the time of Contemplation and Meditation {Dhyma 
and Samddhz) has already been mentioned (see 
abote). Contemplation has been described. 

We next treat of Pure Meditation (Samddhx). 

When the Contemplation (above des- 

(8) ireciiation cribed) becomes free from all ideas of 
the (difference of) Contemplation 
(the action), its object and the Contemplator, and sub¬ 
sists in the form of the object of Contemplation in its 
absolute single purity—^we have what is called Pure 
Meditation {Sarnddhi). The specification of time 
has already been mentioned {see above). There is 
one more difference between this (Meditation) and 
Contemplation. Contemplation is broken up when 
the senses (of the Aspirant) happen to come in con¬ 
tact with such objects as are extremely revered or 
liked by the Aspirant. But not so Meditation ,—as 
says the Smriti : “ Then (in the state of Meditation) 
the Aspirant) having his mind fixed on Spirit, knows 
nothing either external or internal,—jusf as the 
arrowmaker, having his mind engrossed^in the arrow,^ 
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knew not the king passing by his side/" In the 
above definition of Meditation, ‘ the 
Suppression of other functions ’ is 
not to be considered a differentia,—^because such 
Suppression is the principal factor (inMeditationJ,— 
it must be taken only as an explanatory clause. 
When tike suppression of functions happens to be 
accomplished just at this time, there arises the per¬ 
ception of the object of Meditation; consequently 
SamduclU becomes the final stage of Concrete Medi¬ 
tation. 

Objection : If (as you say) Concrete Meditation 

consists only in the suppression of 

declaring *sup- functions at the time of SamacUn, 

pression of fnnc- then -what is vour STOund for male- 
tfons of the . • V i 

mind ’ to he the mg ‘ suppression the principal 

Meditation°^ factor?” Rephj \ We have already 
explained this difi&culty of yours, 
and you seem to have forgotten it. The Mind itself 
is capable of comprehending all objects, because it 
is all-pervading, and of the nature of illumination, 
like a mirror,—but still on account of the discre¬ 
pancies in other objects (touching it), it cannot lead 
to the direct perception of the object in view, 
though it feels its presence. Consequently it is 
the suppression of the mental functions touching 
other objects,—which is by its very nature, the 
negation of all impediments (in the form of the 
presence of objects other than the one in view)—, 
that becomes the direct cause of the perception 
of the object of Meditation. In this case Samdclld 
too is only a secondary factor ; because witli 
regard to the perception of the object of Medita- 
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tiori, it becomes tbe cause only through the sup^ 
pression of foreign functions, (and not by itself). 
Thus have been described the three factors of 
Yoga beginning with Bharana (i* e, D/idra?id, 
Dhydna and Sa^nddhi). These three when subsist¬ 
ing in a single object, constitute Sanyama (Self- 
control). This Sanyama is to be applie4, to all 
Stages beginning with gross objects, upto Spirit 
rightly descerned (from other Principles),—de- 
-^ilared by the Sutra : “It is to be applied to the 
Stages ” [ YogaSiitra III—6] ; and also by the 
Smriti : “ One ought to slowly carry the Mind to 

'‘subtle objects after having controlled it in relation 
to gross ones.*’ But this is the secondary process, 
as has already been remarked else-where. Because 
if, through the favour of either God, or a proper 
Spiritual Teacher, an Aspirant to 
Liberation, in the very beginning, 
finds his Mind capable of remaining steady 
in the subtle stages, he should not waste 
his time in traversing over the grosser steps. 
Because the later stages having been attained, the 
earlier ones come by themselves,—as we read in 
the Smritis : “ One ought to be intent upon the one 

Knowledge which is the kernel of all things and 
which accomplishes one’s purpose. The multifarious- 
ness of Knowledge is what impedes the progress of 
Meditation. One, who, thirsting for Knowledge, 
moves from one object to another, can never attain to 
the (real) object of Knowledge even in a thousand 
kalpasY Consequently we exemplify here only the 
process of Sanyama based upon the SupremS Spirit, 
as alone fitted for the highest class of Aspirants. We 
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shall explain the processes of sanyama based upon 
the ^discernment of the Spirit from the Attributes, 
^only as parts of the aforesaid higher sanyama. With 
regard to the sanyama in relation to the Supreme 
Spirit, we lay down the process as described in 
the Ndradiya Haribaktisudkodaya, Says Karada : 
“ (1) Having discoursed in detail on the comprehen- 
“sion of pure Intelligence, I now am going 
“ to*describe Raja^Yoga^ which you do hear (care- 
“ fully). (2) The Spirit is to be known (as apart 
“ from Nature) by Aspirants to Liberation, through 
the Upanishads, through company of good people, 
‘‘ through a proper Spiritual Teacher, and by" 
“ himself. (3) Thus having firmly comprehended 
“the Spirit, the Aspirant should renounce all 
“ attachment, and centre all his attempts to (the 
“ attainment) of Non-duality; for attachment to all 
“ things else is an avowed enemy (to the Aspirant). 
“ (4) The aspirant, seated in seclusion, patient, 
“ pure, expert and composed, should attempt the 
“perception of the Spirit apart from Illusion 
“ (Maya) [here the Human-self] as found in the 
“ Upanishads. (5) The Yogi ought 
“toturn inward the senses engaged 
“ outward (to the objects) having shut up all their 
“ ways—^as Arjuna did by throwing a whole collec- 
“ tion of arrows (at the destruction of the Khandava 
“ forest). (6) He ought to steady the Mind inside 
“ after having fixed the senses in other places— 
“ just as the king is made to enter his castle on 
“ the suppression of his army. (7) The Mind having 
“ become internally steady, the senses too move 
“ not, just as the clouds become motionless on 
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the disappearance elsewhere of their propeller, 
the wind. (8) Then he ought to fix his Mind 
on his Spirit—of the nature of pure intelligence,— 
which is the propelling Agent,—and which is diiFer- 
•• ent from the body, Self-Consciousness {ahankdra), 
and the Thinking Faculty (Buddki), (9) He ought 
"'to join his own Self (conditioned Ji^dtmci), 
which thinks itself to be the doer and the 
enjoyer, to Vishnu, the Universal Self,—Eternal 
Intelligence and Bliss. (10) The Jivdtmd being 
deceived by the sense of separation, becomes on 
•• the accomplishment of Meditation dissolved in 
the Brahma,—just as hail dissolves into water, and 
‘'the fiame into fire. (11) This Meditation, of 
‘‘Brahmanas, of the Human and the Supreme 
“ Spirits, is called Yoga —^the highest of the high* 
“ exj)Iainedby the Upanishads and to be kept secret 
“ by the Eishis. (12)Thus having one’s Self dissolv- 
ed into Brahma, and consisting in Absolute un- 
'' imi)eded Intelligence, one ought to remain steady 
‘‘after having resolved his own Self into ithe Unh 
“ versal Self. (13) In due order the Yogi khowing 
“ his Self, should resolve the gross elements of the 
“ universe into the Siij)reme Self, and next he should 
‘‘ resolve thereinto the subtle elements thereof. (14) 
‘‘ Having his Self thus joined (to the Supreme) the 
“ Aspirant becomes one with Vishntf; because a 
“ mountain of salt cannot dissolve into water at 
“ one pinch (but only in due course of time). 
“(15) Even in the waking state, he ought to 

“consider the whole universe as 

P 45 

“ Vishnu; and being devoid of 
“ selfishness or egotism, he will have the process of 
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birth and re-birth slackened. (16) After one has 
his thinking principle resolved into the supreme 
Spirit by constant exercise, all his thoughtful 
actions turn back of themselves. (17) After this 
he ought only to do such actions as are due to 
his former practices—and no worldly or Vedic 
actioijs—, for a Living Adept (Jivanmukta) is one 
who being devoid of both Virtue and Vice, partakes 
of the nature of the Whole. (18) On the decease 
of his body, he is born no more. Thus have I 
explained to you the process of Liberation by 
means of the Meditation of Non-duality.” 

“We are going to explain the difficult portions of 
the above. (2) In the beginning one 
inotatfo^r^on ^0 ascertain from the Upanishads 
le above quota- the general character of Self, and 
Non-Self, as discerned from Nature 
nd its developments. (3) Having through the above 
ieans firmly realised the Self, and having ascertained 
3 by means of Sramna (Listening) and Manana 
Contemplation),—One ought to renounce all at- 
achmeht. ‘The accomplishment of Non-duality’ 
,s ■will be explained later on, is the attainment of 
he second perception (of Spirit) or the attainment 
f Absolute Singleness. (4) He next lays down 
vbat is to be done after renunciation : “ Seen in 

he Upanishads ” = Heard of in them. “ Apart 
roin Maya” = Discerned from Nature; or by 
"Maya” we may understand the Human Self; 
because the object of Knowledge being the Supreme 
Self, the Human Self too is only a mask over it, 
md cofiseqaently the term Maya (Illusion) can be 
•i^ghtly applied to it. (5) The form of the attempt 
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is next described. “ outward. The 

road other than the inward”^the 
outer road. This doka lays down 
Abstraction (PratyaJiara). The external factors 
of Meditation—from Eestraint ( Yama ) to the 
Eegulation of Breath (Prdndydma) are not men¬ 
tioned here, because being only external, they;are not 
very necessary. Or we may explain the former 
half of the (4) as briefly refering to the first 
four factors of Meditation. (8) and (9)—Having 
explained Abstraction, the process of mnyama 
is next explained by these two couplets. The 
^first mentions Steadiness {Dkdramd) consisting 
in the fixiing of the Mind on the Human Self 
which is the place of the Omnipotent Supreme 
Lord. And the second couplet briefly lays down 
Dhjdna and Samddki. The meaning of this latter 
couplet is this : One is to resolve the Human Self, 
—^which uselessly conceives itself to be the master 
of its actions, and is pure on account of its being 
devoid of limitations—into the Supreme Spirit 
apart from its limitations—which is the Self of 
every existence, from the gross body to the Human 
Self. That is to say one is to contemplate the 
Supreme Spirit wherein all Human selves have 
been dissolved. (10) In order to explain the 
cognisability above referred to, the next couplet 
lays down by an example the reality of the dis¬ 
solution alone. The idea of the Human Self 
being apart from the Supreme Self is due only to 
Self—deception; because the above separation is 
caused (not real) and as such is capable of holding 
for a very short time, and consequently, like de- 
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^elopments of Nature, is only a verbal Entity 
e. exists only in name). In reality, however, the 
Human Self, equipped with Yoga, becomes dis¬ 
solved ill the Brahma, like hail 
into water. ‘‘Tanma^a'^ =^itse&ct. 
The rest is clear enough. 

Thu§ we have described the eight means of 
Meditation. With regard to these 
^ Cl<fser relation being the factors (of Yoga) the 
withtSstthree Aphorism lays down a particular 
33 aeansof Yoga— f^ct. The last three of these, DM- 

Dliarana,Dhyana, >, i ^ i i 

Sam^idM. rana and the rest are more closely 

allied to Concrete Meditation than- 
the first five ; because these latter tend only to the 
purification of the body, the breath and the senses ; 
Whereas the former three—Dhdrand &c.—tend to the 
purification of the Mind^ —in itself a part of Yoga. 
And further even in the absence of the first five, Yoga 
■becomes possible, (specially) through the accomplish¬ 
ment of these five in the previous birth ; whereas 
JDhdrana &c. being factors only when in the company 
ctf Yoga^ are more closely allied, and hence without 
"these, Yoga becomes impossible. Thus Abstract 
^Meditation, being free from even these three, is said 
"to be without a support (Nio'dlambana); because we 
liave already explained the Abstract Meditation of 
the Bhavapratyaya class (see above) as belonging to 
the j)articulari)^iYi5 (Elementals) whose Knowledge 
a.nd Dispassion had been brought about by Dlidrand 
iDliyma and Samadhi) in their previous births. 

'Thus ends the Second. Section of the Yoga-Saka- 
SIkgbaha in lohich have been detei'mined 
the means of Meditation. 
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SECTION III. 


Op the Occult Powers. 

Next we liave to describe the Occult Powers 

EeasoBsforthe Sam/amct. And onr 

treatment of Per- motives in doing SO are: (1) (of those 
fections. aspiring to the powers), the adlaying 

of such desires as are impediments to wisdom^and 
the rest; and (2) the ascertaining 
of the accomplishment of Sanyama; 
and ( 3) the raising in the hearts of Aspirants to 
Liberation feelings of disgust with regard to these 
"(■powers). This latter fact is borne out by the 
following aphorism, acknowledged by all systems: 

From indifference even to this ( Power ), on the 
distraction of the seed of evils, ( results ) Isolation 
( Kavmhjd ) ” [ YogaSiitra III—50], 

There being many objects of enjoyment, S«?z- 

ydma too becomes accordingly manifold, and so 

also the perfections resulting from them. Of these, 

however, only a few have been described by the 

Sutra and the Bhashya. For fear of making this 

treatise very lengthy we touch upon only the most 

important of the Powers, making selections from even 

the few mentioned in the Sutra and the Bkdshya, 

Hence we are going to describe only the perception 

of the ohiects of Sam/ama, as con- 

ception of the stitutmg the perfection arising 

objects of San- therefrom. Because the Agency 
yama. 

of the Sanyamas xn bringin 
aboTii tbe perception of their several objfects, is 
nniversally acknowledged ;— vide the aphorism: 


bjo.; 
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“To one of suppressed faculties, there are a 
concentration and con-substantiation in (matters 
relating to) the perceiver, the perception and 
the perceived,—as in a transparent gem ” [ 

SuimI —41]; and further because the acquire¬ 
ment of the Knowledge of something other than 
what the Sanyama belongs to is declared in the 
aphorism : “ From Sanyamcu in the Sun, a Know¬ 
ledge of the regions (results)”[ Yoga-Sutra III—26], 
It must be here understood that it is only the 
Knowledge &c. of other objects that are mentioned 
here as the Power arising from Sanyama, which 
finally leads to the perception of its own specific' 
object. The Sanyama with regard to one thing 
brings about the Knowledge of certain other things, 
through the strength of the virtue of Meditation— 
just as the sacrifice (which consists in offering 
certain substances to certain deities) leads to the 
attainment of heaven. 

In the beginning we must describe the two 

o , , Sanyama^ which lead to the per- 

Sanyamas lead- . n i ^ ^ 

ing fco Spiritual ception of the Spirit, as this IS by 

perception. most important acquirement. 

Sayt the aphorism: “ Experience is an undefined 

conception of the Attributes and the Spirit, which 

are totally unconnected. From Sanyama for its own 

object, and not for another’s object, proceeds a 

Knowledge of the Spirit ” [ Yoga-Sutra III—85 J. 

The aphorism defines “ Experience ” 

because one ought to practise 

Sanyama with regard to the conceptions of the Spirit 

as discerned from those of the thinking principle. 

The Attributes are limitations (imposed on the 








Spirit) common to the canse and the effect; and 
the Spirit is the spectator in (a Universe) ijiade 
np of these (Attributes) and is common to the 
Human as well as to the Supreme. But even in 
the face of this glaring difference between the 
two,—^being as they are, quite unconnected, like 
light and darkness, and having quite contrary 
properties,—there arises, from mutual reflection of 
the two, a certain undefined conception, consisting 
either in the non-comprehension of the difference 
between the conceptions of the two (Spirit and 
Nature), or in the notion of identity between the 
two, or being of the same character of identity as 
the idea of Knowledge in the form of words &c., 
taken by the mental faculty, or lastly as the idea 
of fire in a piece of red-hot iron,—and this un¬ 
defined conception is called experience (Bhoga)— 
in its principal form. Says the Bhdsbja : Ex¬ 

perience consists in the comprehension of the 
desirable as well as the undesireable forms of Attri¬ 
butes, not properly discerned.” (The Bkdshja 
says “ not properly discerned ” from one another), 
because the two conceptions are naturally given to 
acting conjointly. On one hand there is the ®on- 
ception of the Attributes, forming a Limitation, 
of the form of words &c., which are for anothers 
object; and on the other, there is the conception of 
the Spirit with regard to its own object, the form of 
Knowledge; and from the Sanyama with regard 
to this latter, ending in the perception of the 
difference between the two (Nature and Spirit),— 
pro<»eds the Knowledge of the Spirit,— i, there 
arises the perception of the Soul bj means of 
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sucli properties thereof as, Indivisibility, Omni¬ 
presence, Eternality, Purity and Freedom for Abso¬ 
luteness). That is to say the Agent becomes 
conscious of the difference of the Spirit from all 
j)henomenal existence. In the Sutra we have the 
epithets “ for one’s own object,” {Swartha) and ‘‘for 
the sake of another’s object {Pardrtha) simply to 
indicate the ground of difference between the two 
conceptions. Pardrtka ’ is that which brings about, 
the experience and liberation of every one else save 
the Agent himself; whereas ^Swartha ’ is that which- 
accomplishes his own experience and Liberation. 

‘ Experience’ here denotes only the consciousness or 
feeling of objects. Objection: “The conception 
belonging to the Spirit is only a form of the Spirit 
itself; hence, how ‘can the Knowledge of Spirit’be 
the result of Sanyama ending in perception there¬ 
of ; for (such Knowledge being included in the 
“ conception belonging to the Spirit ”) it would have 
been already accomplished (/. e. together with the 
conception spoken of). Reply: Ko ; 
(your objection does not hold): 
because just as the space limited by the jar is 
different from Space in its real form, so the per¬ 
ception of Absolute Intelligence as apart from 
all phenomenal existence,—^which constitutes a 
perfection {Siddhi) in itself—, is different from that 
of a portion thereof, limited by the function of 
words &c.^—as apart from the function itself. 

There is no other means of the perception of the 

Noothejmeans Spint save the aforesaid Sanyama. 
o£ spiritual per- Conseq[aently, all aspirants to Spi- 
eeption. ritual Knowledge ‘should exercise 

r 






tills very Sanyamaj neglecting all otliers wliicli lea-jJ 
to tlie occult powers, Anima and the rest (tg be 
described later on)—and this is the doctrine which 
is borne out by experience, eounteuauGed by the 
Sankhya as well as the Yoga 
sry ^ Systems.- During the process of the 

attendant upon exercise of the above Sanyamaj 
^ there come about also others, named 

Fratibkay S7'ava%iay Vedana^ Adarm^ AswMa *and 
Vata which become characterestics of the Know- 
t^edge of Spirit. Fratiblia (Genius) consists in the. 
^capacity to suddenly comprehend objects, subtle 
and the like,.—remote and high, past and future, 
in the absence of any fusible perceptible means ; 
and the Knowledge due to this faculty^ is called 
Prdtibhd (belonging to the Genius); which con¬ 
stitutes the perfection of the Mind. Similarly the 
hearing of remote sounds constitutes tlie perfection 
of the ear, called Srdvcma (auditory). The touching 
of remote objects constitutes the perfection of the 
sense of touch, called Vedana (Cutaneous Percep¬ 
tion ). Tlie seeing of remote objects constitutes tlie‘ 
perfection of the eye, called Ada^'sa ( Visual per¬ 
ception). The tasting of remote objects constitutes' 
the perfection of the sense of taste, called Asmada 
(the taste-perception). And the feeling of the 
smell of remote objects constitutes the perfection of 
the sense of smell, called Vdtet (Olfactory pefcep- 
tion). These six perfections of the six sense organs 
p. 54 impefiments to Meditation,. 

the means of Spiritual perception. 
T^e perfeetfons {Siddkis) are said to be the accom- 
]plishment ef the ends^of the Agent, #nly with re^ 



gatcl to one viho lia-s fiillen from meditation 
tliryngh the enjoyment of varion-s objects, and thus 
having in the waking state (his Mind unsettled), 
has all his thoughts tiirned outward (/. <6. towards 
external objects). For, says the aphorism: ‘‘ These 
are obstacles in the state of Meditation, '(but) per- 
fections in the waking state ’[ Yogu-Siitm —III— 
S7]. Consquently these (perfections) should not be 
desired by the Aspirants to Spiritual Knowledge; 
and even if they come to him unasked, they are 
to be left unnoticed (or renounced). Thus ends 
the explanation of the Smiyama which is the^ 
means of a perfection of the form of Self^ 
Knowledge, 

. After this we have to describe the Samjama,% 
with regaixl to the perceiver, the 

sidTirfg ?rom perceived, which 

Sauyamas witii lead to Concrete Meditation accom- 
pefceLr pauiecl by Argumentation, Delibera- 

organ), the per- tioa, Joy aocl Egotism. Then 
perceiptibie. are urougnt about 

natur^illy in tlie order of—(1) the 
perceptible (2) the perception, and (S) the per¬ 
ceiver—therefore we first of ali describe the 
Sanyarm of the perceptible, Tke perceptible are 
the Elements ; and each of these 


(1) PeTfectrons 
resulting from 
■sanyama 
regard to the 
iptrcejgt\hld. 


have five forms ; because of the 
identity of the clause with the effect, 
and that of the object with its 
property. Tire five forms of the 


Elements are’: (1) The gross (2) the 

natural form {Swarupa), (3) The subtile form 


‘{Sukshma)^ (^) Concomitance (putmaya)^ and (5) 
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Fruition ( artha-zattiva ). The specific entities 
( Viseshas) Sound &c., and Space and the rest, pon- 
stitnte the Gross form of the Elements. Akdsatwa 
(the characteristic of 4kasa), Vayutwa and the 
like are the natural forms of the Elements. The 
primary Elements of Sound and the rest {Sabdadi-- 
tanmdtrd) constitute their subtile form. Anwaya 
(Concomitance) is that which follows ; and as such 
Prakriti or Nature, constituted by the three Altri- 
butes, Sattwa Rajas and Tamas, constitutes the 
form of the Elements, called Anwaya. And (lastly) 
the purpose iof the Spirit—experience and Libera¬ 
tion—based on the Attributes, constitutes their fifth 
p gg fartha-mttwa. When with 
regard to the Elements constituted 
by the aforesaid five forms, there arises Sanyama 
ending in direct perception (of the object), there 
results a Perfection consisting in the victory over 
the elements in their aforesaid forms;—says the 
aphorism:—“ From Sanyama with regard to Gross¬ 
ness, Nature, Subtlety, Concomitance, and Fruition, 
(results) victory over the elements” [YoyaSutra 
III—44]. ^Victory’ consists in the elements 

being under the power of the Agent,—that is 
functioning in accordance with his desires. Though 
Self-Consciousness (akankdra) and Intellect {Bu- 
ddki), being both causes of the elements, constitute 
their forms (according to the theory of the 
identity of cause and effect),—yet, as the effects 
of sacrifices are based on verbal authority, so 
also the perfections proceeding from Sanyama ; and 
as such the Sanyama^ with regard to the dements 
( even) in the form of Self-Consciousness and 
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Intellect, does not lead to the conquest of these 
two- And it is with this view that the Samjamci 
with regard to these has not been mentioned 
with that of the Elements. It will be described 
together with that of the senses. From the con¬ 
quest of the elements proceed the three-fold perfec¬ 
tion—fl) Attenuation (a7iiMd\ (2) Bodily perfection, 
and j^3) indestructibility of the properties of the ele- 

Th’e eight per. perfections— 

fections-anima, Attenuation and the rest—are thus 
Mahima&c. mentioned in the Smritis: “(1) 
Attenuation (animal (2) Greatness or Illimitability ^ 
of the body (Mahimd)^ (3) Levity {Lagkima),{^) At¬ 
taining by the senses,(5)Irresistible Will (Prakdmya )» 
^6) Supremacy (Isita) consisting in the application 
of one’s power to (all objects) seen or heard of, 
(7) Subjection or control(Fa 5 ^^ 4 ) consisting in Non- 
Attachment to the Attributes; and (8) Fulfilment 
of desires.” Of these (1) Anima consists in the 
faculty of reducing one’s body to the size of an 
atom; similarly (2) Mahimd consists in that of 
enlarging one’s body to an enormous extent. (3) 
Lagkimd or Levity leads to the lightness of heavy 
body to such an extent that, like a floss of cotton, 
it floats in the air. (4) Attaining or Beaching by 
the senses is the capability of touching the moon 
by the fingertip even when standing on earth. 
(5) Irresistible Will leads to unresisted use of all 
seen and heard of objects—such as water and 
heaven and the like. (6) Supremacy consists in 
the directing of the functions of all elements and 
elementals in accordance to one’s 
• own will. (7) Subjection ( Vasitd) 


P. 56. 




lies in the capacity to retard the ftinctions of the 
elements and elementals, and the non-suhjeetion 
of one's own aetions- to- tlieir force. (8) And the 
Fulfilment of Desires- is the 8th Perfection,—e-. g. 
the power to turn poison into nectar- and ince versa, 
and the like. Thus have the eight perfections— 
{Siddhis) Attenuation miA the-rest—been described. 

Bodily Excellence' consists in heanty, freshness, 
and toughness of the "body. In- 
h/ the properties of 
elements consists in the fact of 
^the properties of earth &c., in the shape of solidity 
and the like, not offering any obstacles in the way of 
the YogFs body. That is to say : The earth does 
not bind the functions of the body by means of its 
solidity; and conseq^uently the gross body of the 
ascetic is able to move through the body of a 
mountain, or live inside a piece of stone. Similarly 
water by its liquidity does not wet the body. The 
hot fire bums it not. The iiK>bile wind does not 
move it. And lastly, uncovering space too covers 
his body, so- that he becomes invis^ible even to 
men of great occult powers. Thus the Perfections 
arising from Sanyamas with regard to. the percept’^ 
Me have been deser-ibed. 

We next describe the Perfections due to the Ban-- 
ymma with refererieGe to perception 
GraTuxna is that by 
Sanyamawitkre- means of wliich (ohjects) are com- 
prehended,— e.. the senseg,. These 
also have five forms—on account of 
the identity of cause and effect and that of the oh-- 
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ject and its properties. These forms are: (1) 

Perception {Grakctna), (2) Natural Form (Swarupti) 
(3) Egotism {Asmitcl^, (4) Concomitance {Anwaya} 
and (5) Fruition {Artha-'cattica), Of these, Per¬ 
ception consists in the functions of the senses. The 
senses themselves constitute the Natural Form. Self- 
conscimisness constitutes Egotism; the Intellect is 
also included in this. Concomitance, like before,. 

consists in Nature constituted by 
the three Attributes. Fruition is^ 
the same as before (i. e. as in the case of the 
Grdhya-8%nyama^ explained above). When with 
regard to the senses, each of which is an aggregate* 
of the aforesaid five forms, there is, through 
Jhese five forms, Saiiyama ending in Perception (of 
the real character of such senses)^ then there 
results a perfection consisting in the conquest of 
the sense-organs ; for says the Sutra : From the 
performance of Sanyama with regard to perception,, 
nature, egotism, concomitance, and fruition, (result) 
conquest of the sense—organs ” [ Yoga Sutra III-47]. 
From this conquest proceed the three perfections t 
(1) Velocity as that of the mind {manojavitwci) (2) 
Uninstrumental perception ( zikai'anahhdm ) and 
(3) the Conquest of Nature {Pradkaiia-gayitwa), 
Of these the Velocity like the Mind consists in the 
acquirement of exceptional mobility of the body ; 
it is by means of this faculty that gi'eat Occultists 
appear in a moment before their disciples 
merely on the latters,^ thinking of them. The 
second^ VikaranaJbham^ consists in the acquirement 
of such faculty •as enables the senses to function 
with regard tp objects proximate as well as removed^. 
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independently of the body, at the will of the Agent; 
that is to say, the all-pervading capacity of, the 
Senses. The third. Conquest of Ifature, consists in 
the subjugation of all Nature and its effects—which 
implies the capacity (in the Agent) of directing, 
at his own will, their operations. These three 
perfections, due to Sanyama with regard 4:o the 
five-fold senses, are called Honey-drops {Madku- 
jpratika). Thus have been described the Perfections 
arising from Sanyama with regard to the sense- 
organs (Grakana). 

Now we describe the Perfections attending the 
Sanyama with regard to the 

perceiver—tlie Spirit 
Sanyama With re- — ^being of a different nature frorq* 
eeiver!^^ ^oth the cause and the effect, and 

devoid of properties, there is no 
diversity of forms in this case. When there is 
Sanyama ending in direct perception, with regard 
to Spirit in general—^but with special reference 
to a specific Spirit as characterised by certain 
limitations—then results the Agent’s omniscience 
and supremacy over all existence;—says the Sutra: 
“Supremacy over all existence and omniscience 
(result), the moment the distinctive Knowledge of 
the three Attributes and the Spirit (is attained) ”— 
{Yoga^Sutra III—49). This particular Perfection is 
called Sorrowless ( Visoka)^ on ac- 
‘ count of the Aspirant having attain¬ 

ed all that is desirable, and thus being free from all 
kinds of sorrow. And this Perfection implies the 
capacity in the Agent, like God, to direct the opera¬ 
tions of all existence, Supremacy over^ all pheno- 
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mena, and the irresistibility of his will with re¬ 
gard^ to JS’atiire, Spirit &c. Omniscience will he 
explained later on. Another name for omniscience^ 
which consists in the clescriminative Knowledge of 
Kature and Spirit, is Taraka\ because it is brought 
about by Banyama with reference to the descri mi- 
native Knowledge of the Attributes and the Spirit, 
and as such steers the way of the Spirit clear of 
the (^yde of metempsychosis. This Tai^aka is thus 
defined by the aphorism: ‘‘ The Taraka consists in 
Knowledge resulting from descrimination, which 
is omni-objective, semper-objective, and instant¬ 
aneous” [Yoga-SutraHl —54]. We meet with a* 
similar definition in the Vishnu Purdria : Igno¬ 
rance is like dense darkness, like the flame of a 
lamp is the Knowledge derived through the senses; 
and 0 Brahmarshi ! the Knowledge resulting from 
descrimination is like the Sun (dispelling all dark¬ 
ness).” We have already described (text pp. 51-52) 
the Perfections due to Smyama ending in direct 
perception (of its object) with reference to the 
conception of one’s own object as apart from 
that of others. And here we .are treating of 
omniscience and the rest which are Perfections 
consequent on the Scmyaina^ ending in Spiritual 
perception, with regard to Spirit as distinct from 
Buddkisattwa (i, e. the three Attributes = Nature). 

Having thus described the two Perfections ari- 

Highest per- Sanyama with regard to 

fection -- igoia- the perceiver^ the Sutra goes on 
tion (Xatmiya). another, and the highest 

Perfecflon, overtopping all others: “Fromindif¬ 
ference even to this (perfection), through destruc- 







tlon of tlie -seed of -evils, (resmits) Isol'ation 
{Kctimlyci )[ Yoga-Butrcu III—50]. The meaning 
■of this Sutra is this: All evils in the shape of 
troubles {Klem) and actions {Karma )—which are 
the seeds of (the tree-of) metempvchosis—having 
been utterly destroyed by ■Spiritual Knowledge, there 
arises ^(in the Aspit‘ant) an indifference, the^idea of 

Enough,’ with regard to the two Perfections just 
mentioned (omniscience and supremacy ovef all 
^existence); and from this indifference results 
^another Perfection— viz.. Isolation {Kawalya). As 
is mentioned in the Moksha-Dliarma .* Dispassion 
constitutes the highest process of 
liberation. And from Knowledge 
proceeds Dispassion which leads to Liberation.’’ 
That is to say, if, the Knowledge remaining incom¬ 
plete, there is left (in the aspirant) an everlasting 
affection for Omniscience, then, in that case, the 
two aforesaid Perfections resulting from Saiiyama 
■are obstacles in the way of the highest Perfection, 
Isolation. 

Thus, then the perfections proceeding from all 
principal Sanyamas have been described. The 
process of Liberation without any idea of the Per¬ 
fections ending with Omniscience has already been 
described. Now we are going, to describe the 
process of the accomjplishment 

Process of the thereof. To the question—“when 
accomplishment ^ y 

the set of per- the Aspirant iu his physical body, 

S^Omnlscfen^^^ attains the divine state, and when 
the perfections, Attenuation and 
the rest, are brought about, then—is there aSy need 
of any cause other than the qualities brought 
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by Volition and Meditation —the Su&a 
j^eplie^ j Change of kind results from the filling 
xip o-f Prakriti.” [Yoga-Sutra IV—2], That is to 
say: the change of tlio human body into that of 
"the Gods and the rest, is due- to- the transmuta¬ 
tion ( UtaraMg^ filling up ) of the specifi-C' forms 
of the -Attributes, Goodness and the rest (the 
jnaterial causes of the body) which are capable of 
producing the bodies of Gods- and others. With 
regard to this transmutation, the virtue, &c., due to 
Volition and Meditation, tend to- remove the obsta¬ 
cles in the shape of vice-&c., and as such are mere 
ciuxilliaries, and not the chief agents urging the * 
material causes to action; because the materia! 
ejiuses are, by themselves, capable of all sorts 
of developements {i, e. changes); and thus- the 
independence of Nature (the Material cause of 
the Universe) is left undisturbed. Says the Sutra 
In (the mutation of) the Material cause the 
auxilliary (virtue) is inefficient ; from it proceeds 
the piercing of the covering, as (in the ease of) the 
husbandman” [Yoga-Sutra IV—2]. Here the 
‘^‘ filling up (transmutation) of the unaterial cause 
includes also ‘‘the removar^ thereof ;and the‘‘change 
into other kinds” includes the Perfections, Attenua¬ 
tion {Anima) and the rest. Thus then from the 

transmutation and removal of the 

P 63 

material cause in due order proceed 
all the Perfections. By this, we come to the con¬ 
clusion that the instantaneous development of the 
bodies of Vamana, Nrisinha and others^ was due to 
the transmutation of the Material Cause. Similarly 
the fact of tilt contraction of the whole ocean 
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wlien drank off by Agastya, can be explained on 
the gi’oand of the removal of the Material Cause. 
The multiplication of bodies {Kdyamjuka) however 
is brought about by the congregation of the 
material causes, the different kinds of bodies. In 
re]>ly to the question—“ During the process of 
body—multiplication, has the ascetic to produce, 
out of the material cause of the mind, a different 
Mind fitted to each kind of body, or does he direcf (the 
operations of) all kinds of them, by his own single 
Mind ”—^we have the decisive aphorism : The 

created Minds (proceed) soley from Egoism ” [ Yoga-’ 
* Sutra IV—4]. The meaning of this is this : Pure 
Egoism is Self—consciousness(A/m? 2 ^:(Jm), and from 
this, by the mere will of the ascetic, proceed many 
Minds fitted to different bodies. If it were not so, 
it would not be j)ossible to have, at the same time 
and through the same Mind, in different bodies, the 
contradictory elements of Experience {Bhoga), Medi¬ 
tation and the like. That is to say, (in accordance with 
the theory of the same Mind for all bodies) we could 
not explain the fact of the omniscient Vishnu having^ 
accepted ignorance through his own (omniscient 
Jlind) at the time vrhen he had the body of Eama 
and acted his part. And further we find in the Smriti$ 
the mention of contradictory actions by the same 
ascetics in different bodies: ‘"One (body) enjoys 
objects, another performs austere penance. The 
Lord of Meditation develops as well as dissolves 
(many) bodies.^' The creative Mind, however, is the 
only efficient cause of the action as well as the 
suppression of the created Minds; for says the 
Butrai ‘‘In the diverse tendency of the many 
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(created Minds) tlie impelling Mind is one (tiae 
creative Mind)" IV—5]. However 

we do not hereby set aside the possibility of the 
direction of many bodies by a single Mind; because 
p the will of the Yogi is free. In 

s- * the same way is also explained the 

creation of the world by Hiranyagarbha^ as being 
due to the transmutation of the Material Cause. 
The "transmutation of the Material Cause implies 
also the connection (of the Yogi) with the con¬ 
ditions of other living beings; and it is by such 
connection with other living beings, that the ^ 
ascetic creates (objects of enjoyment such as) 
elephants, horses and the like, and enjoys them* 
The explanation of the accomplishment of such 
births is similar to that of the accomplishment of 
Meditation. The difference between the two however 
lies in the fact that the Mind purified by Medi¬ 
tation is a direct cause of Liberation, through 
spiritual perception,—^which the Mind accomplish¬ 
ed by birth &c. can never he. Perfection has been 
said to be of five hinds, in the “ThePer- 

iections are produced by birth, herbs, incantations, 
religious austerity and SaimulM^^ [Yoga-Sutra 
— 1 ], The Perfections due to birth are those of 
the Hevas—^Attenuation and the rest; those due to 
herbs belong to the Asuras—great strength, mah- 
ing of gold and the like; those due to- incantations 
are the moving in space and the like by means 
of special incantations; those due to religious au¬ 
sterity include the accomplishment of one^s wish 
by means of penance; and lastly, those due to Sama- 
dhi have already been described {see ahomy* The 
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Perfections, belonging to Prahlada and otliers? 
brought about by devotion, are included in those^due 
to religious austerity; for we have the Smriti : By 
means of a tinge of devotion, is produced high and 
inexhaustible virtue,’^ 

Thus ends the third section of the Yooasakasan’- 
GRAHA of Vijnancc Bhikshu^ in which are 
described the Perfections arising 
from Meditation, 


SECTION IV. 

Of Isolation. . 

We have explained the Superhuman powers^ 
attendent upon Meditation. Now 

P. 62. . ^ . 1 • XT. 

we are going to explain the prin-- 
eipal result of Knowledge and Meditation— viz: 
Isolation. 


Isolatio n— 
Eaxvalya—defin¬ 
ed and explained. 


With reference to this we have the aphorism : 

“ Isolation is the regression of* 

Attributes, devoid of the Soul’s^ 

purposeor it is the abidance of 
the Sentient Faculty in its own nature ” [ Yoga- 
Sutra IV—33]. Eajas 

and Tamas as developed into* PuddhiP Isola-- 

tion ” = Solitariness-; and this, consisting in mutual 
separation, belongs equally to- the Attributes and 
the Spirit. That is to say Descriminative Know¬ 
ledge leads to Superior Bispassioif r and this brings 
about the Absolute regression or dissolution of the 





Attributes ■wliich. have been the accessories of the 
Spi4t, and which are (now) devoid of Its purpose; 
and from this regression results Absolute Separation 
or Isolation,—^but not destruction, for, says the 
aphorism: “ Destroyed in the case of him whose 
purpose has been attained, she is still active, for 
she is ©ommon to others besides him ” [ YogaSutra 
II—22]. This is the First Isolation, a property of 
Nature. The Second is the abidance of the Spirit 
in Its own nature, which is no other than the 
Sentient Faculty itself, separated from the limitation 
imposed in the shape of reflection (cast upon it 
by matter). In both cases however, the end is 
the same— viz: the (attainment of the) SoiiTs 
purpose, the extirpation of pain. Hence the 
aphorism: What is to be shunned is pain not 

yet come’’ [ Yoga-Sutra II—16 ]. This our doc¬ 
trine is not contradictory to the 
The yoga view Sankhya doctrine, as laid down in 
of isolation re- fts first aphorism; “ The final 

the Sankhya the aim of the Spirit IS absolute 
VaSka and extirpation of the three kinds of 
theNyayaviews, pain” \^Sankkya-Stitra I—1]. The 
Vedanta theory is that emancipation 
consists in the return of the Human-self to the bosom 
of the Supreme-Self. And our. tlieory is not 
contradictory to this either; because the return^ 
mentioned here, is only the Hon- 
separation of the Human-self from 
the Supreme-Self, on the dissolution of the limita- 
* tions attaching to the former,—^like the return of 
the rivers into the ocean. And this return finally 
leads to the Qon-existence (of the Human-Self) in the 
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form of something other (than the Supreme-Self). 
The Vaiseshika theory is that emancipation lies^ in 
the destruction of all specific qualities. This too is 
not contrary to our views ; because we can explain 
the imposition of the destruction of qualities (which 
is Moksha) on the Spirit^ as being of the same 
character as that of the conditions, the specific 
qualities, on the conditioned Spirit (the Human- 
Self). And lastly our theory quite coincides with 
the Hyaya theory which asserts emancipation to be 
the absolute cessation of pctm ; —-the only difference 
between us lying in the fact that we assert that 
the cessation of pain is the purpose of the Soul, in 
the relation of the experience and the Agent {Bhoga 
— bhoktri — bhdva)^ and not in that of Samavdya^ 
(inherence, the relation of the quality to the ob¬ 
ject qualified, a permanent relation) (as laid down 

The reftita- Haiyayikas). We however 

tion of the Neo- cannot allow the assumption of the 
of ^^IsmancipS SO called Heo-Vedautis, that final 
tion as consist. Emancipation consists in the attain., 
mg pleasure. Eternal Bliss; because we 

can find no aphorism in support of this in any 
recognized system of philosophy.; and beeause 
it is contradictory to all S7^uti^ Smriti as 
well as reasoning. As instances of Srutis pre-^ 
eluding pleasure frona the state of emancipai- 
tion, we have the folio wing :--^(l) “One who 
has attained Knowledge renounces pleasure and 
pain” (Kathopaniskad 11 —12) and (2) ‘‘Pleasure 
and pain do not touch one (who has attained to 
Knowledge) without physical body i? [ Chhandogya-- 
upmiskad VIII—12—1 As Smriti^ j7e have th^ 
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following: “The agent will cross over tlie ilH-* 
mii^ble and turbulent ocean of metempsycliosis, when 
he thinks all that is (called) pleasure to be (really) 
pain. A man resolved into the Supreme Self by 
means of Knowledge and action, is never touched 
either by pleasure or by pain.” The reasoning 
(overthrowing the Keo-Tedantic theory may be thus 
summed up)r If Emancipation were an effect 
(produced), it would be impermanent; and if (to 
avoid this you assert it to he) permanent,, then 
it would ever continue in its accomplished form, 
and as such could not be the object of the Soul 
(being within his reach; and as such the laying* 
down of the means to Moksha— Srataiia^ Manana, 
^and Hididhyasana —would be purposeless). Again, 
you can not assert that Emancipation consists in 
the attainment of eternal pleasure; because this 
attainment too cannot free you from the two horns 
of the dilemma based on the fact of the pleasure 
being either permanent or transient. Further, 
you cannot assert that the purpose of the Soul is 
p the destruction of ignorance and 

the like covering of everlasting 
pleasure;—^because we all know the purpose of the 
Sonltoconsist in the of pleasure; and no 

^covering" {amrana) is possible, because intelligence is 
permanent (and as such wiU lighten up everything). 
(The Keo-V'edanti objects ): If it is so, how do you 

explain the Sruti and Smriti passages which men¬ 
tion supreme hliss (as consituting Emancipation)?” 
We re;gly: your objection does not hold; because very 
good explanaticms of such passages are afforded by 
the definitions given in the treatises on Liberation : 
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“(In this world) all is pain, there is no pleasure,—and 
this (Liberation)y being the means of the alleviation 
of pain for the pain—stricken, is called ‘pleasure \ 
The desire for pleasures is pain ; and real pleasure 
lies in the cessation of both pleasure and pain’’—such 
passages having explained pleasure as consisting in 
pain, give it the name of •pain ; and give tlie name 
oipleasure to ce^mtion of sucK pain {i, e. both 

pain and pleasure) ; because this (cessation) * has 
•the property of being acceptable (to the Spirit). 
Hence we have the SankhyaSutra: “(The name 
bliss is given) to the cessation of pain^ only in ite 
• secondary application ” [V—67) ; and, “ ( The 
cessation of pain is called bliss only) as eulogising 
Liberation for the sake of the dull—headed (people)’^ 
[V—68]. The attamment of pleasure is only 

a secondary emancipation, realised in the regions of 
Brahma. Tlius briefly has Isolation been explained.. 

The kernel of the science of Yoga has thus briefly 

The winding described. Nothing- more of 

np of the trea- the System of Yoga is needed for 
aspirants to Liberation. 

In the Smkhya-sara we have explained in 

The nature of detail, the descriminative Know- 
descriminative ledge (of Hature and Spirit) ; and 
the do not dilate upon it here for fear 
Sankkyamra, q£ being toO prolix. 

In the treatises on Brahma—-the JBh^akmapra^- 

God treated of Brahm&darsor^the 

iE detail in trea- Supreme Lord has been described ; 
tises on Brahma. described bere^ for 

the sake of brevity. 
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The process of creation &c. are to be accepted 
j . here in accordance with the San- 
_ ’ * khya ; because both these systems 

Creation —the kave a common name (Sankhya 
proper being the Niriswara San¬ 
khya; and Yoga being the Seswara 
Sankhya) and propound common doctrines. 

Whatever portion of the Toga system is dis-' 
The points of Carded by the Sankhya—such as 

difference be- those treating of God &c.—ought 
tween Sankhya . ^ ■? t* i -» i ? 

and Yoga—such to have been established here;’ but 

S>d—tSeTof already been' so done' 

wokrs treating in mj treatises on tbe Vedanta and 
c£ Brahma. 

9 

Two subjects however were left untouched even 

introduction of ^7 these—(1) The Sphota, and (2) 
two new subjects the Powers of the Intellect. Con- 

Powers of the in- sequently we now briefly establish 
ternai organ. these by refuting the reasons 
(against these) brought forward by the Sankhya. 

Sonnd is of three kinds: (1) The object of the 
sense of speech, (2) the object of 
into hearing, and (3) the 

object of the Intellect alone- The 
Sound characterised by the different parts of the 
mouth—throat, palate &c.,—is the object of the 
sense of speech, being its effect. The Sound pro¬ 
duced by sound, removed from the sense of speech 
and located in the ear, is the object of tbe sense 
of heanng, beiifg perceptible by it. The words 
Jar ” and the like however are the objects* of the 

# 
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Intelleet alone;—because^ as will explained here-*' 
after, they are perceptible to, the 
Intellect alone. To these latter is 
given the name because tliey 

disclose or bring out (i, e. denote) objects (their mean¬ 
ings). Such a word (Sphota) is different from the 
letters as severally uttered by the sense of speech:— 
because each letter lasting only for an instant, there 
can be no unisiou of these, and so we could not get 
at what we call a word ”, and as such the utter¬ 
ance could not point to any object (as its denota¬ 
tion) [if we did not assume this Sphota^ a name 
* applicable to the word as a whole, apart from the 
letters constitiitin'g it]. This Sphota is brought 
about by a single exertion of a particular kind (on 
the part of the Agent) ; for if many exortions were 
required for the utterance, we could not call it one' 
word^ and it would not be able to denote its mean¬ 
ing. The disclose!’ or manifester of this Sphota 
is the cognition of the last letter as characterised 
(preceded) by a particular series (of letters). For 
the following reason also is the Intellect said to be 
the only cogniser of Sphota : The 
cognition of the particular order of 
letters being possible only by the Intellect, it is 
ranch simpler to attribute the agency of the dis¬ 
closure of the Sphota word to the cognition of the 
said series than to any other agency; because of 
the relation of co-extensiveness (between tbe cog¬ 
nition of the Sphota word and that of the parti¬ 
cular order of letters). 

It is for this reason that the co^ition of Sphota 
is not possible by means of the ear 5 Jbecause it is 
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impossible for tlie ear to catch a particular order of 
letters—such as GAa followed by ta —^because each 
letter lasting only for an instant, their unision 
is impossible; and the only proper explanation left 
open is to explain the impression left by each letter 
and the memory as impressed by these,—both located 
in the ititernal organ—as auxilliaries to the internal 
organ (i. e, the Intellect) [which would thus be 
able to comprehend the Sphota in its full form.] 

Ohjeetion . 


Necessity of 
postulating a 
Sphota, apart 
from the consti^ 
tuent letters, 
questioned. 


We may apply the name pada 
(word), as implying the power of 
connoting the special meaning, to « 
the discloser of the Sphota^ viz* 
the last letter accompanied by a 
particular set of letters ;—and so 
have done with a snpernumary Sphota altogether;— 
according to the maxim which declares that when 
the action of the effect can be done by the cause, 
there is no necessity of postulating the separate 
existence of the effect. This is what is declared 
by the Sankhya-Siitra : “ There is no such sound 

as Sphota^ because of cognition (of ordinary sound) 
and non-cognition (of Sphota) ” [^SankhyaSutra 
V—57]. The singleness of the word too can be 
explained by the singleness of the last letter as 
characterised by the particular set of preceding letters. 


We reply to the above : Your method of reason¬ 
ing strikes at the root of all wholes 
(for the functions of all these could 
be explained by their constituent 
pftrts). Because in accordance with 
the maxim that you have just q[uoted, 


Eeply to tlie 
a'bove: The ne- 
CjBSsity of such 
assumptidh of 
^|)hota» 
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it would be far simpler to attribute the causal 
agency of the fetching of water &c, (in the case of 
the water—jar) to the various parts (of the jar) as 
characterised by its non-material cause, the parti¬ 
cular connection (of the parts), than to any other 
foreign agency. And the idea of singularity of 
the water—jar also would be explained like the 
singularity of the forest (that is, by taking all 
the parts collectively). If you urge that “ atoms 
(which form the parts of all substance) being in 
themselves imperceptible, if all substances were 
only agglomerations of these, they . could not be 
* perceptible ; and for this reason we should have a 
whole ” ;—then we could urge • the same reason 
for the Sphota also: The particular order of 
letters being made up of moments, which are 
imperceptible in themselves, if words were 
nothing more than the last letter as characterized 
by a certain order of letters, then it could not be 
j>erceptible; consequently we must postulate a 
Spkota (a name applicable to the word as a whole). 
And further, our postulation of the Sphota being 
based on Sruti^ our position is not a whit weaken- 
p ed by the absence of ordinary 

proofs. To explain: The Srutzs, 
having spoken of the three matras of the Pranava 
(Om)—a, and m —as being the three deities 

Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, declare a fourth mdtrd of 
the same, as indicating the Supreme Bi^alima^ over 
md above the three aforesaid deities of the Pranava. 
A^ this fourth Tmtrd, apart from the first three, 
is nothing more than the Spkdta. It *is this 
which is called the Ardha-mdtrd. When, 
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like a heap, tlie letter and word are not separated^ 
one half inay be said to be the letter and the 
other half, the word. Just as the whole can never 
be talked of as apart from its parts; so a word 
cannot be uttered apart from its constituent letters. 
Hence the Smriti : “ The Goddess is the Ardha-- 
matrd js^hich is unutterable in any specific way ” 

( L e. apart from the letters ). [ Markandeya 

JPurma — Duj^gasaptasati I.] 

Question:. ‘^We grant the explanation of the 
Ardhamatrd ; but what are the 

produced by a semi-circle - ) and ^ 
the Bindii (the dot over the semi-circle 'a. ) ’ ? 
Answer: When the Pranam is being uttered 
there is a peculiar sound resembling the blow of the 
conch or the pipe, which is called IPada ; and the 
final stage of this Nddci which is extremely subtle 
and almost equal to nothing, is called Bindu. Thus 
it is decided that as the whole is something other 
than the parts (severally), so the Sphota is some¬ 
thing other than the letters (constituting the 
word). If it is urged that in that case a sentence 
would also be a Sphota, —^we reply, that there 
being no objections to this, let it be so. 

The Sphota has been established. We are now 
going to establish the powers of 
the infernaror- the Intellect. The Internal Organ 
^n--iAntali- of each individual, being the 
karana. substrate of all residua left 

by Virtue and Vice, is permanent. The Un¬ 
seen Cause &c., cannot be said 
to be mere properties of Nature; 
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because that wonld lead to the anomaly of the 
Unseen Cause belonging to one person cansing 
pleasure or pain to another (because Fatnre is 
one and* the same for all individnals). This 
Internal Organ cannot be said to be atomic (as the 
Nayayikas would say); because ascetics are capa¬ 
ble of baring the perception of the whole universe 
at one and the same time (which could not be 
if the Internal Organ were atomic); and in the case 
of the non-ascetic alsO' the simultaneous- function¬ 
ing of more than one sense is possible—as in the 
eating of a large bread. It cannot he urged that 
'to the ascetics belongs a special connection (with 
objects) in virtue of the Meditation;—because all his 
perceptions being explicable by the ordinary relations 
of Sanyoga-'Sanyukta^amavdya (the relations^ 
of inherence with that which is conjoined to the 
conjunction), it would he an unnecessary multiplica¬ 
tion of assumptions to postulate a separate mode 
of connection for the ascetic ; and because such an 
assumption would lead to mutual anomaly (z. e. 
irregularity in the method of the two connections; 
the ordinary one and the one peculiar to- the 
ascetic) ; and lastly because the assumption of a 
sub-class within the class of perception, would lead 
to a purposeless multiplication of assumptions. In 
oursystemhoweverthe Internal Organ being capable 
of comprehending all objects (simultaneously), all 
that is done for it by the Virtue of Meditation is the 
removal of the covering of darkness : and it is an 

* A cnmbroTis technicality of the Nyaya. For an explanation 
the reader m refered to the Nyaya-Mi^k^vaU MHMs o9 M, 






established fact that in deep sleep Tanas (Darkness) 
is an obstacle in the way of the function of the 
Mind. Nor can the internal organ be said to be of 
the middle size; because in that case it would be des¬ 
troyed at the Universal dissolution, and so could 
not be the substrate of the Unseen Cause {adrisktcC) 
and •other residua. Thus we see that the only 
course open for us is to postulate for the internal 
organ, an all-pervading character. As says the 
Smriti : There are three Akdsas —(1) that of the 

Mind, (2) that of intelligence, and (3) the ordinary 
Akjisa. Of these, the Akdsa of intelligence is by far 
the subtlest.’^ 

Objection: ‘‘ If the Internal Organ were all- 
pervading, then, though we could 
Tadtagchl'^IctCT explain its limited functioning on 
of the Internal the ground of the covering of 
by^the^^Sankhyf Tamas &c.,—^yet the proceeding of 
of ^^^e^deciarF individuals to other regions 

tion of its motion could uot be explained. Hence the 
Sankhya-Sutra:^ “The Internal 
Organ is not all-pervading, because 
it is an organ &c. [Sdnkhya-Sutra V—59]; and 
“ on account of Sruti passages declaring its motion ” 
\^lhid V—^70]. And further, such being the case the 
proper course would be to postulate 
the covering as belonging to the 


* The reading of the Sntra as given in the text is percepti¬ 
bly wrong. So the translation adopts the reading noted in 
the footnote which tallies with the real Sutra. The text fur¬ 
ther qifotes Tadq^iehyuteh ” as another Sutw^ but there is no 
such Sntra; the correct form being is ^*^t^tM^TadgatkruUh"\ 
Y--70). 

d 
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Intelligence ;—and then wherefore should be assum¬ 
ed the Internal Organ to be all-pervading?. In 
the case of intelligence the covering assumed will 
be such as forms an impediment to Knowledge. 

To the above we make the following reply: 

The Sritti declaring motion of the 
Internal Organ is to be explained 

mitation of the reference to the limitations, life,. 

sense-organs &g.; and further, the 
character of the Internal Organ being twofold—as 
i^ause and as effect—motion is applicable to it in 
the character of the latter. And such twofold 
character of the internal organ is necessary to the 
Sayikhja also; for, if the internal organ were a^ 
effect only, then we could not explain the Sankkya-^ 
Sutra: Yirtue &c., are properties of the Internal 

Or^u''\Sankhya-‘SutraY —25]. And if on the other 
hand, it were absolutely eternal, we could not ex¬ 
plain the aphorisms declaring the production of 
the Great Principle and the rest, The assertion— 
the proper course is to postulate covering for 
the Intelligence only”—is unreasonable; because 
to absolute Intelligence, there can be no covering 
in the.shape of impediments to Knowledge, Is or 
can it be urged that,—the connection of Intelli¬ 
gence with objects forms the obstacle in the re^ 
flection &c. (of the object in the Intelligence),”— 
for even then the perception of Self could not be 
explained; because in the absence of an organ 
there can be no connection of anything (here Self) 
in itself through reflection &c. *And further the 
fact of the Internal Organ being, the snhstrate of 





’Volition, action &c., iiaving been established, the 
j)erc.eptions, in a dream, (Of jar &c., are considered 
its developments (or phases), on the ground 
.of the propriety of the co-extensiveness of 
fthe cause and effect. These very phases (of the 
Internal Organ) of the form of jar and the rest, are 
reflected in Intelligence, and it is as apart from the 
Internal Organ, that the jar &c„ are perceived in 
their external forms. Hence what is meant by 
'‘■Covering^ is the obstacle in the way of the afore¬ 
said developments^^.... .And further, 
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the perception of coverings over the 
external organs leads to the inference of an internal 
covering located over the (Internal) Organ. And 
the absence of a covering over Self is declared in 
the Sruti as well as the Smriti, 

“The Internal Organ being all- 
pervading, how can it be an 
effect ? ” Reply ; “ No ( your 

objection does not hold): because 
just as from the all-pervading 
Nature of Ak^(^ proceed, iu its 
limited phase, the caused Ahasa^— 
so in the same manner, we could 
explain the production—from the 
Nature of the Internal Organ, 
through change in another Attri- 


Objecticn ; 

Oljectwn'—'^ow 
<jan the all-per¬ 
vading Internal 
Organ, be an ef^ 
fectr Eeply —It 
can be explain r 
ed on the ground 
of limitations, 
like the Akasa 
(the limited 
form of which is 
caused by the 
Nature of Akasa 
which is uncaus¬ 
ed). 


* Here in the text we meet with an apparently absend read- 
jpg—< Tmiiaiva which would mean that no covering 

is possible for the internal organ *, but as euch a covering has 
been dj^tinctly laid down on p. 68, line 10, we cannot but 
conclude that the fading is wrong; the proper reading should 
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bate,—of its particular development, the limited 
Internal Organ, This fact is borne out by Smti as 
well as Smritis. 

The powers of the Internal Organ have 
been established. We are next 
Time%S’oerto to establish the existence of 

the notioa of Time, in tlie form of moments. 
na)?^The The Nyaya and the Vaiseshika 

Nyaya declare that like Atma^ Time is 

sbika and San- One and indivisible ; and this single 
Timl entity gives rise, by means of diffe¬ 

rent limitations, to the idea of 
seconds, minutes, hours, days, months &c. 
And so they discard any separate entity in the 
shape of momenta (^Ksliana'). The Sankkya «n 
the other hand denies any such separate entity as 
Time, in the Sutra: ‘^The notion of Space and 
Time proceed from Akdsa &c.’’ \^SanJihya-‘Sutra 
II—12]; and thereby also declares that it is Akdm 
which under diverse limitations gives rise to all 
the notions of time, from a moment upto its 
highest measure. Both these theories are unten¬ 
able. There is no fixed limitation which can lead to 
the notion of moments &c., by means either of 
Akdsa (as according to Sankhya) or the indi¬ 
visible Time (according to Nyaya). To explain: 
Others (Sankhya and Ny^ya) mention,—^as the 
limitation causing moments &c., by Akdsa and 
Time—the action of atoms &c., as characterised 
'by connection with the next point in space (declar¬ 
ing the interval of Time and Space, between the 
connection of the atom' with the first and ?hat with 
the second, as one unit of tirae).^ Here if the 
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action, spoken of as characterised hy the said con¬ 
nection, only either the object (jnalified (the 
jal*) or the qiialificatiw (black) or the relation of 
these two,—then, all these three 
being permanent according to others 
(Nyaya and Sankhya), they cannot lead to the notion 
of moments .&c. If however the action be other 
than these three, then, it is only a particnlar name 
given to a distinct entity and it is this which 
we call Time called Kshana^ as distinct from 
all other peri^aanent •Substances. It is neither 
Akdsa nor the indivisible Time; because the 
requisite explanation of the notice of a momoiit 
having been afforded by Time as postulated by us, 
there is no need of assuming another explanatory 
♦ agency as belonging to something else ( Ak^sa or 
Indivisible Time ), characterised by moments &c* 
Such qualified moment (postulated by us) is flitting, 
being a partionlar phase of the naturally transient 
Nature; and as such we cannot he charged with the 
offence of postulating an Entity apart from Nature 
and Spirit. The different measures of time—Days, 
Months &c.—are only particular forms of the afore said 
Moment of Time ; and there is no ground for postula¬ 
ting the existence of an indivisible Time. The notions 
of ‘ now, ^ ^ today ' and the like are also dne to the 
diverse agglomerations of moments. The eternality 
of Time, mentioned in Srutis and Sm7'iiis^ can 
be explained as refering to its uninterrupted flow. 
Consequently it is decided that it is necessary only 
to postulate the existence of Time in moments; and 
not ^that of indivisible Time;—and that Akdsa 
cannot afford t^ie requisite explanation of the notion 



of Time, In tlie same manner can all otir theories^ 
that are opposed to the Sankhya^ be proved by 
the intelligent. 

Tims Ends the Fourth Section of Yogasaka- 
SANGRAHA, wherein is described Isolatioist. 


Thus Ends the Yogasarasangraha of 
Vijnana Bhikshu. 
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^TTT’^fTt I ^«TT 
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^R^ff TR ^r^5^^TR I 
?fRTR f R 

H*TTTf?TRTrR ^RJ ^4 ^ 
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^ ^TWiFTt II 
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^ ST^T’^^RTt I 
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^Tt%R RR?T*i; I m m'fTT^^TK^drt 
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^T^TFIT ^4- 
srfiisq^^^TT t*f'Tf3*T?lH'^^T’T- 

flpq^T ^TfHT’??Tc^T?[f^irH- 

^f^ef ^T’Ti I ^ 

^^^im^T^ ^ 

%5ra5T5T'nT^%f?r 1 ^*TTN?ir5^T' 

fTTf jfT^JT I ^ 

* I ^ W^V 1 

^T\?irsf^?fT^T»lt^Tf^f^^^ ff^ > 9TT%^T- 
J^RRtTi PRnNi^Tttr^^n%TfW?IT I 
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^fmi 1 ^ 

^ srnrsj^ I 3TT>fJT^^g 

^^^TgTTTNrs if gt ^rftsmm fif- 
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|5?^ 5?Tp:qTT^T\=^rff^q^^T?Tt»T^^Tff 
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Jlft*!^ ?gRg5TTT \ 
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rw?!Tr»Tj^n\srT^5^ fw^'TyTr ^ \ 

^TWR^f^qr ^^T^ I 3Tcf: r%qT?frTr: 
%5[r^H5[qTq ^qr^^r^TTm i q:q 
^»frsfq T%qTqm^«T fgrfsm§[n:r • 
^^q.! g fit 

^^STTTT mq^TKqrfqm il 

f?RT ^^rTRq’^q’ qt^q^'^rf qj# qqq- 
qfr^ qqr^^q qr«:q% I fqrqTqrqq 

3i?rrTT-crTr fq^qj^sq^f^s^- 

^T^TrqTRq^HTqr qqm I qqjqrMr- “ 

qqf^qrqr^q fqtqr^j^TtqjT>:®r. 
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q#rq% i qf^|^ 5q^?qqjf- 
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qrRq^q 3qfq7q^% \ qf q ^^frq 
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3^^^ ^^T^’TT fT% I ^ ^t*Tt 
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^rf^sIKT- 
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